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SHAME 
ON POMPEIAN! 


For Milady’s Ear Only 





Tis said Pompeian Beauty 
‘“‘turns men’s heads.’’ 


*Tis said Pompeian Beauty 
makes husbands proud. 





Shame on Pompeian for making women 
so beautiful! Now who would dare 
buy < jar? 


For His 
Majesty’s Ear Only 


*Tis said Pompeian makes 
a man a bit chesty 
about his looks. 


°Tis said Pompeian users 
(men) attract admiring 
glances (feminine) ! 


Shame on Pompeian for 
making men clear-skinned 
and handsome! Now who 
would dare buy a jar? 


POMPEIAN | 


For Her Ma S S age Cre arr For Him 











““Women who use Pompeian don’t worry how they look. A clear, clean, athletic skin has opened the door to Suc- 
They know.’’ ‘Thus wrote a user of Pompeian. Pom- cess for many a man, for who doesn’t prefer people with | 
peian users are happy, confident and successful. clear, clean, wholesome complexions ? 
A Pompeian massage produces a slight, gentle friction on Pompeian cleanses the pores com- | 
the skin. This friction causes an increased circulation in the pletely clean. That makes skin-health 
blood vessels. A clear, fresh, healthy complexion must follow. possible. A Pompeian massage is so 
| No ordinary cream can thus frictionize—rub in and rub invigorating that it stirs the sluggish 
out so completely—as does Pompeian Massage Cream. blood to action. Thus a fine athletic 
biemene Send this, or write aletter sessssse Hence the peculiar value in glow takes the place of sallowness. 
(Stamps accepted, coins preferred) this rolling massage cream. In short, for a fine, clear, attractive 
THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO. Don’t worry—use Pom- skin, use Pompeian and remember this | 
_», BS Pecpest St. Cleveland, O. peian. Sold by all dealers, —to get the most you must look your 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed find 6c (stamps or coins) for a . * é 
trial jar of Pompeian Massage Cream. or a trial jar sent by us for best. Try Pompeian. Sold by all 
, 6c. Clip the coupon now. dealers, or a trial jar sent by us for 6c. 
AITNC... .cccccccccccccccecscsecees sestesserssseeseeseeeeseeseeeeeeseoere 





aia Trial Jar—sent for 6c (coins or stamps). Clip the coupon now 
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Back of | the Moon Light 
Weight Six -50 


q@ We wal you to go into the background of the Moon— 
in ieee to seeing the car and riding in it. Seeing and 
riding will! make you want it—a thorough knowledge of the 

od insides /of/ the car will sell it to you. 
“Mianition ‘System @ It’s the very things you can't see that, in a large measure, really determine the 
satisfaction you're going to get out of your car. And even by looking at many of 


them you Couldn’t tell just by sight what service they've got in them— what 
they'll b¢ 6!months or 2 years from now. 


@ To buy it telligently you've got to know what's back of the car in the nage of 
manufsimaane care and conscientiousness and perfection of parts. 


uld You Suggest Betterment Here? 


@ Were\you to have a car built to order, you would choose exactly/ 
because they're, proved and conceded to be mechanically and efficigftly perfect. 


There’s NO\Better Motor — designed by Joints — Spicer — universally r ed. Standard 
our Own engineers; built exactly accord- Crank Shaft Bearings — with @arsons Sine gh 
ing %@ that’ design by the Continental White Bronze — the me 


Continental Motor 








Timken Bearings 









hese parts 





| Spicer Joints 


E 





Torpedo, 4-Passenger 
is speci- louring, 5-Passenger 




























Motor Co.)famous for its engines. fied by the United a athet Price, Complete 
Smooth, >» but 590 governments for uses speed bear- $2 150 
Coase Ca “, ? 
- a Ca ings in naval vessels. 
Brown-Lipe Differentials ont Da | . _Differentiale<> Brows * Lipe - -you know Streamline 
| fe i — Collins patent — they’re Price, Complete 
| Bearings — Timken — as you rd. $2 250 
| “Timken” stands for the best in bearings. Carburetor— Rayfield. ? 
| Transmission— Warner, four speeds ahead Springs — Moon — noted for smooth, easy All on ~~4 
and reverse with direct on third — riding. NS 
mounted on Timken Bearings—Warner The Complete Car—pblended in the Moon Delco 


& 





Warner Transmission 





Collins Curtains 














stands first. 
Steering Gear — Warner — comment un- 
necessary. 








factory—bodies designed and built in the 
Moon factory — all built for strength, 
beauty and harmonious operation. 


Vas President, 





Electric Lighting, 
Cranking and Ignition 
with automatic 
spark advance 


The Moon Dealer in Your City will be glad to demonstrate Moon quality. If: 
there is no Moon man there, write us. Write for Catalog — handsomely illustrated, fully descriptive. 


MOON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 








He: Yaas; we’re three weeks ahead of time. 
Sue: How can that be? 
He: Why here we are in the Humorous Number 
of Lire, and we ought not to come on until the Fool’s 


Number, May 7th. 


ine in it. 











Now You’re Safe a 
It is now the fatal moment to become a reg- Dy ind Que Det 
ular subscriber to Lirz. We don’t very & yf foreign 
often advise taking this step, but the eo 
Humorous Number is off the press me 
and the Fool’s Number coming. Fi 
This great number is a tribute & 
to everybody connected iy 
with it. We positively & 

, guarantee that there Open, only to, new, aubseribers; no sub 
1S oo a bright LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York 43 


One Year $5.00. (Canadian $5.52. Foreign $6.04) 
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PRACTISE DEEP BREATHING 


Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. All | 
weaknesses and ailments attributed to lack | 
of exercise are usually due to shallow and | 
incorrect breathing. The main value of | 
physical exercise lies in the activity it gives | 
the Lungs. Learntobreathe. Oxygenate | 
your Blood and breathe out the Poison | 
that now clogs your System. } 


Read my 64-page book, ‘‘ Deep Breathing.”’ | 
Correct breathing clearly ‘described by diagrams. | 
Contains special breathing exercises and a mass | 
of other valuable information. This treatise is | 
the result of over twenty years of experience as | 
a “* Respiratory Specialist."* Over 400,000 have | 
already been sold. Endorsed by Medical Soci- 
eties and Professors of Anatomy and Physiology. 
Accepted by the National Medical Library at | 
Washington, D. C. k sent on receipt 
of ten cents, coin or stamps. 


PAUL von BOECKMANN, R.S. 
2079 Tower Building 110 W. 40th St. New York 
























Referee! 


S to the canal tolls, Dr. Shaw, in 
the March Review of Reviews, 

says that there was no possible reason 
for making any treaty at all with 
England about canal or canal tolls, 
and that John Hay, who did it, with- 
out suggestion and to the astonishment 
of the British government, “was not 
an authority in the subject matter” 
But the Outlook (March 14th) speaks 








N the bench of each inspector 

is a rack full of crimson tags. 
Danger signals to be tied on every 
piece not made exactly to specifi- 
cations ; warning tags to insure 
that no imperfect parts shall 
enter the finished bearing. 

Here’s a red-tagged ‘cup’ marked 
‘small O. D.’—date—name (Griffin) 
of the man who ground it. An 
inspector (Will Keyser) has found 
of the “wise statesmanship” by which it to be half the thousandth part of 
“the real control of the Isthmian an inch too small in outside 


Canal was by the Hay-Pauncefote diameter. ; ; 
treaty assured to the United States”. | So he tagged it red and sent it 





There is a wide discrepancy between 
Dr. Abbott and Dr. Shaw. 

Make your bets, gentlemen! An ef- 
fort will be made to have the point 
settled by a referee. 


along, with other tagged parts, to 
the ‘morgue.’ 

‘Morgue’ is the name Timken 
shop men give to the place where 
rejected parts go. It’s the morgue 
man’s task to break up those parts 
so they never can come, by pos- 
sible chance, into use in the Timken 
Bearing. 

Twelve operations make the part called 





ing between a tapered cup and a tapered, 
two-ribbed cone gave a unique type of 
bearing that won marked success over all 
other kinds. 

In the years that have followed, Tim- 
ken care in every detail of the making has 
added a hidden value that’s only revealed 
in a life-time of good service. 

Get the whole interesting story of Timken fidel- 


ityin manufacturing from the Timken Primers No. 
H-5 “On Bearings’’ and No. H-6 “On Axles” which, 







ho UG the ‘cone.’ Twelve inspections are given with the list of cars that ride on Timkens, will be 
os heey. %, to know each dimension, each angle is sent free, postpaid, on request to either Timken 
a yre right. Let the slightest error occur at any Company. 
#E step of the way—an inspector will spot 





it and —tie on the red tag quick! 


_Long before such care was used, the 
Timken principle of tapered rollers revolv- 
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The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
R Canton, Ohio 
The Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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; TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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P e y~ Sp! i 1g € “You ought to be contented and not 
| fret for your old home,” said the mistress 
5 Automobile lj res as she looked into the dim eyes of her 
There are three secrets in the success of Kelly-Springfield Tires and Tubes. young Swedish maid. “ You are earning 
: One is their real rubber, another is our seventeen years’ experience, and the a good wages, your work is light, every one 
s od oo only by hand. That’s all there is to it. Perfectly io hind ts see, and yan teve Shee 6 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY Cor. B’way & 57th St., N. Y. friends here.” 
3 Branch offices: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Seattle. Atlanta, Cincinnati, San Francisco, “ Yas’m,” said the girl, “but it is not 










Los Angeles, Cleveland, St. Louis, Detroit, Akron, O. | 
The Hearn Tire & Rubber Co.. Columbus, Ohio Atkinson Tire & Supply Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
| 












Bering Tire and Rubber Co., Houston, Texas Central Rubber & Supply Co., Indianapolis, Ind. the place where I do be that makes me 
Boss Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. C. D. Franke & Co., Charleston, S. C. 

The Olmsted Co., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. K. & S. Auto Tire Co., Limited, Toronto, Can. 
South'n Hdwe & Woodstock Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. Todd Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 
L. J. Barth, Rochester. N. Y, Seifert & Baine. Newark, N. Rarnard & Michael, Buffalo, N. Y. 


vera homesick; it is the place where I 












don’t be.”—Youth’s Companion. 








eight Six Will You Buy? 


The Chandler is the only six-cylinder 
has all the following features found 


Bosch Magneto for Ignition 

Separate Electric Motor for Starting 
Separate Electric Generator 
Imported Annular Ball Bearings 


Large Gasoline Tank—in rear 


~ CANDLER 


Other Features !n addition to the above features, each of them 
Worth Demanding instantly assuring good service, there are many 

; other features that are characteristic of high- 
standard design and construction and are found on most of the high- 
priced sixes: 


The Chandler is the only light six selling for less than $2000 on which are 
to be found all of the following features: Mayo Genuine Mercedes Type 
Honeycomb Radiator. True Stream-line Body Design. No dash, no pro- 
jections. Crowned fenders. Absolutely clean running boards. Single 
wire electric system, with wiring run through armored conduit. No side 
lamps. Double globes in front lights. Cast aluminum motor base, 
extending from frame to frame. Oiling system all contained within the 
motor. No outside piping. 3 Imported Coventry chains, instead of 
noisy gears, to drive camshaft, pump and generator. These chains run 
silently in a constant spray of oil. Left-side drive and center control— 
multiple disc steel and raybestos clutch—demountable rims—Stromberg 
Carburetor, with hot air and dash priming attachment—double internal 
enclosed brake drums—triangle section torsion rod, with forward end 
fitted with double spring buffers—deep 10 and 12 inch cushions. 


Weighs 2885 lbs. Runs 16 miles 
per gallon of gasoline. Averages 
7000 miles per set of tires. 
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car selling for less than $2000 which 
on all the leading high priced sixes. 


Packard 
Peerless 
Pierce (7"s.:*") 


Locomobile 


Used on the most 
famous American 
sixes 


Lozier 
LIGHT 
WEIGHT 


a” $10) 


The Chandler has all these features, and more. Regular equipment 
includes, in addition to equipment items already named, Jiffy Curtains, 
8-day clock, Jones speedometer, rain-vision clear-vision ventilating 
windshield, Bair patent top holders, instantly adjustable tire carrier 
in rear of tonneau, carrying tire without straps. 

Consider carefully the Chandler and the three or four other well-known 
light sixes. Compare values in detail. Consider the six-cylinder experi- 
ence of the builders. 

A full season’s service in the hands of hundreds of owners all over 
America has not developed a single mechanical weakness in the Chandler. 
We know of no way to improve the Chandler chassis. The new body 
design is the ultimate in graceful beauty. 


Four types of body: Five-passenger touring, $1785; a handsome run- 
about, $1785; four-passenger coupe, $2485; limousine, $2085. 

Let us show you the kind of service the Chandler is giving owners 
everywhere. Write us today for catalogue and convincing book called 
“ Bouquets.” We will also send you our “ Proof Sheet” by which to 
find comparative values in automobiles, 
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A Wise Man Lay Dying 


HE wise man lay dying. This in 
itself may be taken as proof of his 
wisdom by some, but there is other 
evidence. Calling to his son, the wise 
man bade him be seated near the death- 
bed, and said: 

“ My son, I am dying. Soon you will 
have no father, but fear not; before I 
go I give to you something of more 
value than many fathers. In life I 
have’ been of small service to you, but 
dying I will to you a god before which 


the whole world bows—the only uni- - 


versal and compelling deity.” 

The wise man reached under his 
pillow and drew forth a bag filled 
with gold. 

“Behold! The secret of earthly hap- 
piness and success. Listen, my son. 
Here is a million dollars, the painful 
accumulation of my lifetime. Let it 
be your god, for it is easily worshipped 
and is not a jealous god. Do as I 
say and you and your children forever 
shall be at peace. Invest the money; 
purchase with it a mortgage on the 
labor of other men. Gold is holy and 
the mortgage it buys can never be paid 
off. For while you and your children 
live in ‘idleness this mortgage will 
grow, spread itself out upon still other 
men and their children forever. Have 
no fear, the men and women whom 
this gold will buy have called it holy 
and taught their children to serve it 
with reverence. Your mortgage. on 
them- can never be shaken loose, for 
the'armies and navies of the earth were 
created to protect and perpetuate it. 
Be temperate and use a tenth of the care 
in guarding your god that a mother 
does to rear her child. And as years 
pass you may lessen your care, for the 
gold will draw unto itself. other gold, 
even while you sleep, until your mort- 
gage on human lives will stretch 
around the world. And you will come 
to love your god above all things and 
nurture it tenderly. Be reasonable. 
Remember that your god is greatest 
when men and women stagger by the 
wayside. In such times they will sell 
themselves cheaply to you, lay their 
souls in your hand for a smile from 
your god. Men will crawl deep into 
the earth to serve you, and women will 


“Str e. 











_ THE DEATH 





toil long hours and bear children to 
worship and magnify your god. 
“Nay, they can not escape. Anon 


‘one may, but two will spring to take 


his place in your service. For wealth 
is only wealth while poverty lasts, and 
poverty must remain until wealth is 
gone. He is rich who has more than 
other men, and is not rich when others 
lave as much. Poverty is not abolished 
by making other men rith, for to be 
rich is to be among the holy minority. 

“My son, I love you. Therefore I 
have toiled with great pain and good 
fortune, but not in vain. For unto you 
and yours forever I bequeath wealth 
and ease, guarded and multiplied by 
the thousands who worship and must 
serve it. Lose it to another and you 
do but join with them who serve for 
food to eat. I have said.” 


Imaginary Conversations 


“€~* OOD morning, sir. I am awfully 
sorry to trouble you, but my 
duty—— ” 

“Oh, that’s all right. You are a Cus- 
tom House officer, I take it.” 

“Yes, sir. And it is necessary for 
me to ask you if you have anything to 
declare.” 

“ Nothing that I can think of.” 

“Well, in case you should happen 
to think of anything you might let us 
know. Good morning.” 

“Good morning. I’m free to go 
ashore, am |?” 

“Oh, certainly. Carry your bag, 


sr?” 
Nowadays 
. MAN’S house is his Castle 
Walk.” 


or 


_. BEEF } STEAK 
) 
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INCENTIVE \ 


No Harm Possible 


OBODY should regret that women have the vote in 
California. 

California, and the Coast generally, is our chief national 
sanitarium, full of patients who are imperfectly capable 
of self-support, self-control and self-direction. Women, 
many of them very capable and devoted, have long been 
in actual charge of these sufferers. They might as well 
manage their politics as well as the rest of their affairs. 
The Coast States will be no more whimsical or irre- 
sponsible with women voting than they have been hitherto. 
They can’t be. 


Feminist Contest 


OR the best article on Feminism in five hundred words 
or less, Lire will pay three hundred dollars. The con- 
tributions as they are received will be passed upon and such 
as are accepted for publication will be paid for at five cents 
a word. The one which the editors of Lire consider the 
best of all the contributions accepted will receive the prize 
of three hundred dollars. The competition begins at 
once. 

The accepted mariuscript will be published in the Feminist 
Number of Lire, to be issued the first week in June, 1914. 
This number will present the case for and against Feminism 
from LiFe’s own standpoint. 

The conditions of the contest are as follows: 

No manuscript shall exceed five hundred words in length. 

Any number of manuscripts on the subject can be sent 
in by -one contributor. 

The name and address of each contestant should be 
placed upon the manuscript, which preferably should be 
typewritten. 

All those manuscripts which are not acceptable will be 
returned, if accompanied by postage. 

The contest will close on Saturday, May 2nd. No manu- 
script received after noon on that date will be considered. 

All contributions should be addressed to the Editor of 
LiFe, 17 West 31st Street, New York City; and “ Feminist 
Contest” should be put in the lower left-hand corner of the 
envelope. 

Envelopes addressed in any other way will not be con- 
sidered as belonging to the contest. 


To Contributors 


We have received a number of inquiries from friends 
who have asked us to publish a more definite idea of the 
word “Feminism”. We have purposely avoided doing 
this for the reason that we did not think it would be fair 
to limit contestants to our own idea of what Feminism 
is, or to the kind of contribution on this subject which we 
might consider the best. 

Feminism, in its broadest aspects, might be considered 
to mean the revolt of woman against conditions which in 
her opinion have hitherto constricted her mentally, or it 
might be considered a kind of renaissance, an awakening 
of woman to new possibilities. Or it might be considered 
something quite different from either of these concep- 
tions—an actual deteriorating, a falling away from whole- 
some standards. 

There are other ways of looking at it which we leave 
to the creative abilities of our contributors to guess. We 
have merely indicated three of them in order to show the 
possibilities. Of course, it is unnecessary for us to. state 
that the article which contains the greatest percentage of 
real wit, humor, satire, acumen, wisdom, discernment and 
literary finish will come nearer the prize than if it were— 
well, otherwise. 





What 


F there really is anything the matter 
with the magazines it is, probably, 
the readers. If there were not such 
a raft of readers who read anything 
that comes to hand easily and moves 
fast enough, there wouldn’t be such a 
raft of magazines, and what good 
writing can be had would go farther 
towards filling them. There is never 
very much good writing in the market. 
The editors buy and print most of 
what there is, and want more, and 
labor faithfully to induce -writers who 
are almost good to improve their 
pieces. When there were fewer maga- 
zines and fewer people read them, the 
readers were more cultivated, or, at 
least, more sober-minded. The frivo- 
lous readers read dime novels and the 
weekly story papers. But nowadays 
the magazines seem to feed every- 
body. 

That is a work worth doing. The 
cheap magazines, especially, are dedi- 
cated to it, and all seem to live, nowa- 
days, chiefly on what they get from 
the advertisers. It is understood that 
the price at which they are sold 
doesn’t. nearly pay the cost of pro- 
ducing them. They have to have large 
circulations in order to get enough 


Lee 


Notes on the Periodicals 
1s the Matter With the Magazines ? 


advertising revenue to support life and 
the paper mills, and the competitive 
scramble to get the circulation is very 
lively. Those that do best at it have 
the most money to hire such writers 
and illustrators as they want, but they 
can only want writers who suit their 
readers, and, of course, the process of 
producing cultivated taste in millions 
of readers is gradual. 


HEN the advertisers have paid their 
bills to all the cheap magazines 

they haven’t a great deal left for the 
more expensive periodicals. The thirty- 
five-cent magazines do get something, 
but they have to stand the competition 
of the cheap magazines, not only with 
the advertisers, but with some of the 
best writers and illustrators. For if a 
writer has a great enough gift he can 
write or draw for a million people as 
well as for a thousand, so that the 
higher-class magazines no longer have 
the pick of all that comes to market, 
but constantly see some of the best 
craftsmen, whose work they want, de- 
tained in the service of the periodicals 
of great circulation. Some such crafts- 
men, no doubt, have to bring their 
work down to meet the demands of 


their employment. Others don’t, be- 
cause the best they can do suits their 
market. 

There are those who fear that 
cheap reading will smother American 
literature. But why should it? Our 
country is big, and can hold a great 
variety of things. If our reading has 
seemed a bit wild at times, that is 
because we have been in the throes 
of a slow revolution. It began thirty 
years ago, about the time when Joseph 
Pulitzer came to New York from St. 
Louis and tore up the proprieties of 
our printers’ world like a wolf in a 
fold of rabbits; Hearst came after 
him, from San Francisco, and Sam 
McClure, migrating from Illinois, 
caught the Uplift as it rose from the 
waters of privilege and caged it in the 
first great cheap magazine. These 
men were all part of our revolution, 
and so far as the magazines are con- 
cerned, a very important part. They 
were all explosives, and explosives, 
ever since they began to be used, have 
been bad for existing constructions and 
perilous to order, but favorable to 
freedom. We have had severe disci- 
pline, but no doubt we needed it. We 
have been blown up so much, and seen 
our ideals so much disfigured and our 
idols so banged about, that we have 
gained some of the qualities of vet- 
erans, and can take our meals off a 
powder-box, and step with composure 
on a spluttering fuse. They can’t 
muck-rake us any more. That great 
industry is almost dead. They tell us 
that reticence is abolished and flood us 
with bad-tasting discourse for the re- 
generation of society, but we only grin 
and shake it off, and call the police, 
and when dear old disfigured Reticence 
limps back across the stage, she gets 
every hand in the house. 


N° doubt Judgment Day comes in 
installments and what we have 
been getting was due us for a long 
course of past errors. And there seems 
some ground to hope that the docket is 





pretty nearly cleared. Whoever nowa- 
days sees swine hurrying towards the 
water may justly hope that they con- 
tain some devils that have been cast 
out of the magazines. The world al- 
ways proceeds in this tumultuous and 
uneven way, and the magazines, which 
vie nowadays with the newspapers in 
reflecting the times, simply present the 
impression that the agitated world 
gives off. Nobody gets up those social 
disturbances, Tuey come when they 
are due. Back there somewhere is the 
strong light of the Almighty, the 
honorable company of our progenitors 
walk before it, and those are our 
figures that are cast upon the screen. 
Fundamentally we have been getting 
what was coming to us. Superficially 
the influence of Pulitzer, Hearst or 
McClure seems to touch almost every- 
thing in American periodicals to-day. 
Nevertheless, there is a good deal left 


DESIGN FOR A HOSPITAL FRIEZE 
“THE DANCE OF THE LINGERING DEATH” 


that antedated them all and has never 
quite taken the new mould. 

We are pretty lively still, and can 
still choose what. we will read, and 
if anything is written that can edify 


us, we get a chance at it. Even in the 
scramble of the last decade the good 
writers have continued to have access 
to us through the magazines. Our 
complaint, if we make one, must be 
that too many of the bad writers get a 
shot at us. Of course, there are too 
many magazines now for any one 
reader to look at. To sort out what 
one wants from such a mass is trouble- 
some, and some people have given it 
up as a bad job and shut the maga- 
zines out altogether. 


F the readers won’t select their maga- 

zines, then the magazines must 
select their readers. The natural 
course for a periodical that does not 


aim at the whole mass of American 
readers and the mail-order advertising, 
is to try to cut out from the great 
herd, the readers that belong to it. 
There are a good many—a great 
many—pretty good readers left in the 
country, if one can catch them, but 
they need to be caught and held. Any 
periodical soon becomes a habit among 
people who read it, and a strong habit 
if they find it worth reading. The 
periodicals nowadays that aim at some- 
thing a little more definite and satis- 
factory than to give the patrons of 
their advertisers what they want, bend 
their energies to make themselves a 
habit of selected readers. If they go 
to the same general family week after 
week or month after month, they know 
where they are, and whom they are 
talking to, and that simplifies matters 
very much on both sides. 
a. 3: 
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Baby Saving 


Miss JULIA C. LATHROP, Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau at 
Washington, in commenting upon the 
fact that last year three hundred thou- 
sand babies, less than one year old, 
died, adds: 


“ At least half would now be liv- 
ing had we as individuals and com- 
munities applied those measures of 
hygiene and sanitation which are 
known and available. The vast and 
immeasurable loss of infant life is 
due solely to civic neglect.” 


It is presumed that a large majority 
of these three hundred thousand de- 
funct babies were born in our large 
cities. Also that they were the off- 
spring of parents either near or below 
what is termed “the poverty line”, a 
line that has been fixed at between 
cight hundred and seventy-five and 
nine hundred dollars a year for a 
family of four or five. 

This being the case, is Miss Julia 
Lathrop sure that she is doing the 
wise and best thing in making an ef- 
fort to keep alive more of the next 
three hundred thousand babies who 
will come on the scene, than of those 
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three hundred thousand who have de- 
parted? If these three hundred thou- 
sand babies were all alive to-day, would 
it be better for them, and what would 
be the chance of their happiness and 
comfort amid the conditions in which 
they were born? Is it worth while to 
keep so many alive merely for the sake 
of living? 


Consistency 


HE Governor of Massachusetts re- 
cently refused to accept an in- 
crease of. four thousand dollars a year 
in his salary, provided by a new law, 
on the ground that he had been elected 
on the basis of the old salary, and he 
had no right to take what had not been 
agreed to by the principals to the 
bargain. 

Probably not one voter in a million, 
when he voted for Governor Walsh, 
thought anything about his salary. But 
assume that they all did, and that the 
principle is correct; then suppose some 
of our Governors, to be consistent, 
should.pay the State for all the damage 
they have done; not included in the 
election arrangements—what fine bills 
some of these gentlemen would have 
to pay! 





“FOR MEN MUST WORK AND WOMEN MUST WEEP” 

















DOES THE PUNISHMENT ALWAYS 
TEN DOLLARS 


Reincarnated 


HE school as a civic center having 

become overcrowded, it occurred 

to some bright mind to advocate the 
use of the home as a civic center. 

“The home is vacant so large a part 
of the day that it would seem that the 
highest efficiency would put it to some 
use other than as a possible place to 
sleep in after midnight.” 

This was immediately done, and the 
home began to come back. Thereupon 
the leading sociological writer wrote 
an article in which he proved again 
to the satisfaction of all that every- 
thing has a use. 




















FIT THE CRIME? 
TWO RAILROADS AND A BANK 


HILARIOUS happenings humorously heralded, 
UNIQUE ultimatums unblushingly unfolded, 
METTLESOME maxims modestly mentioned, 
OPPORTUNE occurrences ocularly outlined, 

RACY raillery romantically recorded, 

ORIGINAL observations occasionally offered, 
UNSOPHISTICATED urchins’ unconscious utterances, 
SCINTILLATING satire spicily seasoned. 


NONDESCRIPT nonsense notably new, 
USEFUL upbraidings unshrinkingly uttered, 
MATCHLESS mimicry mirthfully mixed, 
BURLF ‘;QUE ballads by bantering bards, 
EDIF* (“G editorials eloquently expounded, 
REJUVENATED repartee refreshingly reiterated. 

H. T. Moore. 
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CAN remember, as 
if it were but yes- 
terday, the time when 
I was young and inno- 
cent, with no thought 
of harm to my fellow- 
beings, and an 
abounding belief in 
an all-pervading 
Providence. 
I grew up an appar- 
ently healthy and nor- 
mal person. Thus I came 
to man’s estate. 
One day I said something 
which to me was obvious and 
commonplace, and my inno- 
cent remark—much to my surprise— 
was greeted with hearty laughter. I 
thought nothing of this at the time. I 
did not realize, of course, what it meant. 
A little later this occurrence was re- 
peated. One day a friend remarked 
that I had a keen sense of humor. 
The thought filled me with a sense of 
pride. From that moment I was doomed. 
From this incipient stage it was not 
long to the period where it was stated 
that “He sees something funny in 
everything”. In a short time I had a 
reputation to maintain. 
Ignorant of my fate, I began to in- 
vent funny things. Finding that peo- 
ple were prone to laugh, I encouraged 
myself in the fatal habit. 
At this stage of my career it oc- 
curred to me one day that if I could 
say things that would make people 
laugh I could write things that would 
make them laugh. Yielding to the 
temptation, I hurried off and wrote my 
first joke. 
It was. accepted and published. 
Rash and foolish creature that I 
was, I exulted over this achievement. 
I wrote another joke, and still another. 
Before I knew it the fatal habit 
was fastened upon me. Thus a year 
passed by. 
One day I suddenly awoke to the 
consequences, I could not stop writ- 
ing jokes. Appalled by my own weak- 
ness, I made a desperate struggle. I 
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Confessions of a Professional 
Funny-Man 
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would go for days 
without writing a sin- 
gle joke, and then 
suddenly the tempta- 
tion would seize me, 
and I was helpless. 

My capacity for 
writing jokes gradu- 
ally increased until it 
became fastened upon 
me. No matter where 
I went, there was the 
material constantly be- 
fore my eyes. 

Down, down into the fatal abyss I 
plunged. 

For years I kept my secret, being 
known only to the editors, who guarded 
me bravely from publicity. Not even 
my own family knew it. 

At first my activities were confined 
to the daytime, but gradually I became 
so that I would rise in the night and 
write jokes, stealing away in the dark- 
ness and jotting them down with 
feverish abandon. 

At last, however, I could keep from 
the world no longer the true condi- 
tion of things. Fortunately my wife 
was a brave woman. -She took the 
right view at once. 

“Tt is not your fault, dear,” she 
said. “It is a disease. We must fight 
it together, and face the world as if 
nothing happened.” 

Thus when friends said, “I hear 
your husband is a professional humor- 
ist,” she smiled bravely in reply. Noth- 
ing in her manner would indicate how 
she really felt. 

“We must live it down,” she said. 

My reason has long since gone. As 
the world has come to believe that I 
have no judgment, character, stability 
or, in fact, intelligence—nothing but the 
power to make people laugh—I have 
naught to live for. 

When the craving comes on me, I 
retire to a secret spot and satisfy it 
by turning off fifty jokes or so in an 
hour. Indeed, nothing short of this 
seems to do me any good; then, 
exhausted with my efforts, I lie 








SEEING 3ist STREET 
“ AND NOW WE COME TO ‘LIFE’” 


about listlessly until another fit comes 
on. 

The neighbors have been more than 
kind to my poor wife. Now they never 
allude to her misfortune. 

She never deserts me, loyal creature 
that she is. Knowing that I have noth- 
ing but death to look forward to, she 
ministers to my wants with true Chris- 
tian fortitude. 

She no longer laughs, of course, at 
anything I do. Even this slight com- 
fort is denied her. She knows all the 
jokes. 

I await the end with what resignation 
is left to me. 

God help me! 





De ever you hear a story so queer? 

The strangest one ever invented! 

A pious old gent got married in 
Lent, 

And when Lent was over relented. 





“TELL ME THE WORST, DOCTOR’ 


I'LL MAIL IT TO you” 
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EVERY TIME THE CLOCK TICKS 
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American and English Humour 


tance: nay, with disgust. Nobody 
has ever yet written anything ra- 
tional about laughter; because we 
don’t write about anything laughable ; 
we laugh at it. The man who tries to 
define a sense of humour proves noth- 
ing except that he has not got a sense 
of humour. M. Bergson recently wrote 
a book on Laughter. It is a lucid and 
interesting work: but abandon laughter 
alt ye who enter there. Humour is 
more entirely absent from the whole 
show than it is from the Post Office 
Regulations or the Police of Berlin. 
There is nothing to be said about a 
good joke—except a better joke. To be 
critical about it is the worst of all 
jokes; an unintentional joke. The 
thing called bathos in classical criticism 
consists in passing suddenly from the 
grave to the grotesque; as (I take the 
only instance I can think of on the 
spur of the moment) in Pope’s line 
“Die and endow a college or a cat”. 
But it is far worse bathos when people 
pass from the grotesque to the serious. 
It would be far worse to endow a cat; 
and then create a whole college to give 
lectures upon the animal. Jokes are 
meant to be laughed at, not to be 
lectured about. Seeing all this with 
almost painful clearness, I am now 
going to lecture about them. 
Moreover, I have another difficulty, 
which has the detestable disadvantage 
of not being a joke. I have really a 
sense of international delicacy in these 
things; which I wish were more com- 
mon than it is. I happen to be fond of 
my own country; and this has inspired 
in an otherwise sluggish intelligence 
the startling speculation that other 
people are probably fond of theirs. I 
accept the result of the great eighteenth 
century war as meaning that America 
is a nation; and not a luke-warm 
province of the British Empire. And 
my experience of international criti- 
cism has been, not that the pot calls 
the kettle black, but that each of them 
calls the other all the colours of the 


] APPROACH this topic with reluc- 


By G. K. Chesterton 


rainbow except the right one. Thus, 
if my memory serves me, there was a 
controversy between a great American 
of very genuine humorous genius and 
a great French novelist. And like most 
people who are completely at cross 
purposes, they were both rather cross. 
It all arose from the fact that one 
never understands another nationality, 
and least of all when one thinks one 
understands it entirely. There are all 
sorts of distinctions, complications 
and contradictions, which the ordinary 
generalization of journalism entirely 
misses. 

For instance, a Frenchman is much 
more fond of money than an Amer- 
ican; but he is not so fond of money- 
making. An American could never be 
so respectable as a Frenchman; but he 
can be much more rigid. The upshot 
was that the French author said, with- 
out a touch of temper and merely as 
one feeling an interest in a novel ex- 
periment of emigrants or self-made 
men, that an American often does not 
know who his grandfather was. The 
American instantly took this as a piece 
of French flippancy and replied with 
a much better flippancy. He thought 
of the legend of French profligacy 
and answered: “A Frenchman does 
not know who his father was.” And 
then the Frenchman really did fly into 
a temper, supposing he had to meet 
a definite charge against his own 
mother, which might be followed by 
a duel. 

That is a little working model in 
international misunderstanding. The 
Yankee had more wit than the French- 
man; the Frenchman had more re- 
spectability (and responsibility) than 
the Yankee. 

Warned by this example, I will 
speak very tentatively about English 
and American humour. I know little 
about either of them except that I 
have loved both of them all my life. 
And if you say you cannot love a thing 
all your life and misunderstand it all 
your life, then I go beyond the French 


critic. I say you never knew your 
mother, let alone your father. The 
whole of that huge and illogical word 
Nature arises from the fact that you 
do not know anything. Evolution is 
worse, of course; but it is a term no 
longer used by educated people. 

But to an Englishman there does 
seem to be a distinct quality in Amer- 
ican humour; and if he is an intelligent 
Englishman (which seems an enor- 
mous assumption) even a superior ele- 
ment. I was born about the time when 
it was as natural to read stories by Mark 
Twain as to see pictures by Marcus 
Stone; when it was as natural to know 
about Bret Harte as to know about 
Burne-Jones. So far as anything can 
conquer anything, the American tradi- 
tion had conquered England in those 
days. But even then I always felt 
there was a real difference; and while 
I enjoyed Mark Twain or Max Adeler 
I felt the joke would have been differ- 
ent if it had come into an [nglish- 
man’s head. 

If I were asked suddenly, in a loud 
and startling voice, to define American 
humour, I should say that it was rea- 
sonable. It proceeds by a process; 
which is tautology. A story like Max 
Adeler’s of the convertible step-ladder 
is simply logical, like Euclid. Given the 
conditions of the problem, every step in 
the solution is more than relevant; it is 
rather irresistible; from the moment 
when the servant is thrown out of the 
window by the step-ladder suddenly 
turning into an ironing-table (or what- 
ever it was) to that last grand, gloomy 
fulfilment, when the composite engine 
is shut up for ever in a lumber-room, 
but, whenever there is a mouse or a 
movement of air, can be heard athleti- 
cally going through all its changes. 
Now that is a funny story, that is a 
very fantastic story, because it is a 
very reasonable story. Like America 
itself, it’ bets on machinery and ex- 
pects a God from the machine. And 
when it can no longer think the God 
is in it, it thinks the devil is in it; and 








“STEP UP FORWARD, PLEASE! 


then it laughs. That is what I really 
like about America. 

The truth is that the Englishman and 
the American will never have a chance 
of being friends until they have abol- 
ished their common enemy, the Anglo- 
American. I am more fond of the 
American than of any other foreigner ; 
but I curse him more utterly and com- 
pletely than any other compatriot. And 
one could not have a more conclusive or 
crushing case than this case of humour. 

For the truth is that in this matter 
America is not like England simply 
because it is like Europe. No one na- 
tion is like another, because nations 
are living things; but America is much 
more like France than it is like Eng- 
land. About all the frantic fables of 
Mark Twain, about all the cheerful 
Cheap-Jack monologues of Artemus 
Ward, there was exactly what there 
is in an argument of Pascal or a prob- 
lem of Euclid. There was consistency 
and continuity. “Huckleberry Finn” 
goes straight to its end in a way in 
which “ Pickwick ” does not go straight 
to its end. “ Pickwick” wanders; but 
then it wants to. “ Pickwick” does 
not want to get to an end; and that is 
where it really represents English hu- 
mour. I am not, of course, either 
praising or blaming upon such a point. 
I am not talking about white and 
black; but about red and blue. You 
may, if you chose, state both character- 
istics favourably. You may say that 
English humour rambles in order to 





THERE'S PLENTY OF ROOM” 

realize the immortality of man, and his 
superiority to time. And you may say 
that American humour goes straight 
to the point, through a thousand in- 
creasing extravagances in order to 
realize the chief end of man, which is 
to get to Heaven (or hell) as quickly 
as may be. Or again, you can put both 
the different facts unfavourably. I 
sha’n’t mind if an American answers 
that Dickens doesn’t want to stop; but 
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many people want him to. He mustn’t 
mind if Englishmen should say that an 
American anecdote soon comes to an 
end ; and that it is a good thing it does. 
These are recriminations: the reality 
and the difference remain. 

The difference is that there is in 
American laughter a quality that is 
Latin and not English; and curiously 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES THE 
“LOWER ANIMALS” 


NO DOG WOULD EVER DO THIS TO A 
DOCTOR 





“THE HEROIC DEAD” 











THE LAW 


OF EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION 
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THE SANDS OF TIME 
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F IS FOR FAILURE” 


enough, it seems to have appeared 
before the recent flooding of the coun- 
try with Latin blood. Perhaps it was 


the clean cut that created a republic. 
The point of it is that however much 
it exaggerates, it remembers what it 
is exaggerating. It goes ahead; it does 
not go astray. By this it misses much; 
for the adventures of Gil Blas or Pick- 
wick are found by going astray. But 
it also gains something which only 
Latins quite know how to gain; it gains 
its object. 

Two men of genius, a Frenchman 
and an Englishman, have written ro- 
mances about science which were 
simply jokes. But have you noticed 
how Mr. H. G. Wells tends more and 
more to get choked in the wealth of 
his own wandering yet fruitful obser- 
vation? And have you noticed how 
Jules Verne always cut the story out 
as clean and logical as an epic or an 
epigram? And have you noticed how 
often, pursuing that purpose, Jules 
Verne preferred Americans for his 
heroes? 
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A Recent Addition 


HE news that another fossil human being has been 
found, this time in the interior of East Africa, will 
be hailed with delight by all lovers of humanity. Since 
that ancient gentleman, popularly referred to as the missing 
link, was dug up many years ago, about a dozen others 
have been discovered from time to time by ardent scientists, wy / / SE 
who, no doubt, became tired of their more immediate | Cee waZZ ZZ 
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friends and wanted some one new to associate with. In MW fj4fe é <= a 
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a few years more there will be enough material to start 
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a Fossil Club, with a president and complete set of officers. . * 1d, rg Gl. f° 5) % y C) y 
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The latest addition is said to be better preserved for her 
age than any of her predecessors. She belongs to the lower 
Pleistocene period. It will be remembered that this was the 
period when everybody could spell the simplest words, chil- 
dren went to bed at 9 Pp. M., and there was no sex-hygiene. 

The fact that this latest discovery is a lady fossil need 
not be a matter of surprise or indignation. Though sev- 
eral hundred thousand years old, and though her com- 
plexion is not what it once was, there is no evidence to 
show that she was ever president of a suburban woman’s 
club, played bridge, smoked cigarettes or neglected her 
household duties to dance the tango. She is, therefore, 
entitled to the respect of all who know her. 
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** While there is Life there’s Hope’’ 
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HE sentiment that 
this world is not 


our home is sound 
enough, but 
more of us 


ought to be- 
have as though we expected to go on 
living here. That is the way the gen- 
tlemen seem to have behaved who 
mapped out the Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts and chose the reserve cities. 
One theory is that they must have read 
the Scriptural story of the unjust 
steward so much applauded for his 
wordly wisdom. For the commissioners 
had power to choose twelve cities. 
They could choose about seven—New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, and San Fran- 
cisco—and allot districts to them, with- 
out stirring up any important disorder. 
Eut when it came to selecting the other 
five they were bound to get into quan- 
tities of trouble no matter how they 
fixed it. They proceeded, the theory is, 
to make themselves as comfortable as 
possible under the circumstances. Mis- 
souri, where Dr. Houston lives, got two 
reserve cities; Texas, where he used to 
live, got one; Richmond, where Mr. 
Williams lives, was reserved, and At- 
lanta, the metropolis of Mr. McAdoo’s 
native State. Now each of them has 
got a State or two that he will dare go 
home to, and it is hard to see how they 
could have attained that desirable result 
more effectively. Certainly we must 
commend them as men who have done 
wisely, and admit once more that the 
children of this world are, in their gen- 
eration, wiser than the children of light. 

There is grumbling and surprise be- 
cause they left out New Orleans and 





picked Dallas, but that was Scrip- 
tural too. To him that hath shall 
be given, says the Bible. New Or- 
leans being the worst hit of any town 
by the revised tariff, is obviously 
the fittest now to get it in the neck 
again. 

So that is one theory about the behav- 
ior of these commissioners. The other 
is that they did the job the best they 
could, thinking only of the interests 
of the whole country as they saw them 
and without consideration for their 
own future comfort. Citizens of cities 
that the commissioners selected will 
lean to this latter theory. Other people 
will lean toward the first one. It is 
only a question on which basis the 
commissioners seem more admirable. 

There is some complaint because in 
arranging the districts, the commission- 
ers seem to have planned to make 
money run uphill. Connecticut and 
New Jersey banks naturally drain into 
New York, but it is fixed now to have 
the Connecticut money-sewer empty in 
Boston and New Jersey’s into Phil- 
adelphia. That looks against nature, 
but nobody knows what money may 
be taught to do if its training is effi- 
cient. Everybody admits that it is un- 
der instruction just now, and these re- 
serve districts are just a part of the 
course. We may expect at any time 
to see dollars turn handsprings to 
get into the pockets of the right people. 
Just now they are holding back a bit, 
and show.a disposition to stay in their 
holes. 

No doubt, however, before these 
words reach their readers, all the up- 
roar over the selection of reserve cities 
will have yielded to cries about some- 








thing else. Maybe there will be a 
shriek in behalf of the navy. 

If Bro. Jo Daniels can survive his 
order prohibiting intoxicants “on 
board any naval vessel or within any 
yard or station”, there is nothing that 
one can think of that his innovating 
exuberance may not adventure. 
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HERE is no sign that William 
Hearst’s efforts to stir up an anti- 
English sentiment among the American- 
Irish against the canal tolls repeal bill 
had any practical effect except as a 
demonstration of what Hearst is willing 
to do to win a point in politics. Eighteen 
Congressmen of Irish descent voted 
against repeal, twenty-two voted for it. 
Those who voted against it—Tammany 
members most of them—voted doubt- 
less for political and organization rea- 
sons, and not for anti-English reasons. 
The leader of the opposition in the 
Senate to this repeal is Senator O’Gor- 
man. He seems to have his own rea- 
sons for being so tenaciously opposed, 
and they may be personal or busi- 
ness or political reasons, but there is 
no sign at all that they are based on 
Irish antipathy to England. It looks 
as though William Hearst had bled 
another large quantity of good ink 
without effect. 

A headline in the American pro- 
claims “O’Gorman Fortunate in the 
Enemies He Is Making”. He needs 
to be, without doubt, if he is to survive 
the friendship of his new friends, 








HE fall of Torreon is an event of 
moment in the concerns of Mex- 

ico. Villa has proved -himself a brisk 
and constant fighter. Gentlemen like 
Colonel Harvey, who have been dis- 
posed to invest their hopes in Huerta 
as the only Mexican strong man in 
sight, must be taking their turn at 











misgivings. Huerta having done noth- 
ing to help his commander in Torreon, 
contented himself with denying the 
news of Velasco’s defeat. Lincoln once 
professed that he wanted a supply of 
Grant’s whiskey to distribute to the 
other generals, but Huerta’s whiskey 
shows none of the qualities attributed 
to Grant’s. It behaves, apparently, 
about as whiskey usually does behave, 
for Huerta seems to have lost the ca- 
pacity for effort. 

A month ago the story was current 
that Villa had been recognized as one 
of those negro soldiers, once in our 
army, who got into trouble at Browns- 
ville and were discharged. If that 
is a true story, our army lost more 
military ability by the discharge of 
those Brownsville colored troops than 
was appreciated. But we guess the 
story is not so. Villa is quoted as 
saying : 

This revolution must be the last in 
Mexico, and it must be thorough and 
conclusive. This we must accomplish 
by force of arms, so that in the end 


there will be no questioning of our 
orders or laws. 


There is more sense in that than in 


any remark we have noticed coming 
either from Huerta or his American 
ally, Henry Lane Wilson, lately our 
ambassador in Mexico. 


“WHO LAUGHS LAST” 


FIND THE EMBEZZLER OF A WIDOW’S FUNDS 





HE Episcopal clergymen of Pitts- 
burgh did not join the other 
clergymen in giving countenance and 
support to Billy Sunday’s meetings. 
They were shocked at Billy’s irrever- 
ence, at his extreme familiarity with 
the Almighty and the most august 
religious personages. His application 
of the language of the bleachers to 
religion scandalized them. “Good 
morning, God!” was more than they 
could stand. 

But Billy made a lot of converts in 
Pittsburgh, and these Episcopalians are 
half afraid that were over- 
squeamish. 

Be consoled, brethren. Not all 
apostles are called to the same crowd. 
If Billy had the gift of tongues so 
that all his hearers heard him in their 
own language, all would be well. As 
it is, he does not speak your language, 
and you do well to keep away from 
him. . Propriety is relative, but it is 
valuable. Stick to yours There are 
plenty of people who would explore 


they 


perdition with a thermometer to see 
how hot it is before experimenting 
with salvation as purveyed by Billy 
Sunday, but if he has a true call, the 
folks to whom he is called will find 
that in his discourse that you will miss, 
and be unconscious of that which is in- 
tolerable to you. 





OME mischievous person has put 
General the Reverend Anna How- 
ard Shaw up to asking President Wil- 
son in his official capacity “to set apart 
the first Saturday in May to be known 
as Woman’s Independence Day in 
recognition of the loyalty of American 
women to the spirit and claims of ’76”. 
What ails keeping the Old Fourth, 
General, as heretofore? Be good about 
it, and ‘you shall make the address and 
review the troops and pronounce the 
benediction. 

Or, if you must have a day in May. 
there’s the thirtieth, a holiday already. 
in memory of men in the condition 
most favorable and suitable to the re- 
alization of all your hopes. 




























Savoring of the Past 


E have had so much of everything else that we are about 
ready for something in the Sardou line of dramatic 
endeavor. The emotional heroine in strenuous dilemma has 
been rather neglected of late, and Mr. Monckton Hoffe evi- 
dently attempted to supply what looks like a neglected demand 


of the contemporary theatre. 


absence of the wizardry 


e of the French master. 
7h Put briefly, the play tells 
. the story of a young 


Russian woman refugee who has offended 
against the political laws of her country 
and is being taken back there under 
arrest. The ship that is carrying her is 
wrecked on the coast of Northumber- 
land. She is taken to a nearby country 
house, where one of the younger sons 
immediately falls in love with her. This 
arouses the opposition of the British 
family, and when they eject the young 
woman her lover goes with her. He is a 
musical composer with a manuscript 
opera up his sleeve. The Russian girl 
leads him to a Continental capital, where 
they set up housekeeping, and she uses 
her foreign acquaintance to secure a pro- 
duction for the opera. The result is 
achieved by a bargain between her and a 
particularly wicked old impresario. 

The opera is, of course, a success, but 
when the author learns that the consid- 
eration for its production was four weeks 
of his sweetheart’s life given to the im- 
presario, he promptly quits her. To get 
even she kills the impresario. She goes 
to her lover to explain, but just at that 
moment she is run down by the detectives 
of the Russian government. The lover 
fergives her, and, in order to be per- 
mitted to follow her into exile, marries 
her. This is the first suggestion of the 
marriage service, and it comes too late 
to save “ Panthea” from being included 
among dramas not suitable for that 
extinct member of the formerly gentle 
sex known as “the young person”, 
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|‘ “Panthea” there is much that is 


incredible, more that has to be taken 
for granted, and very little to appeal 
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Hence “ Panthea”, which is written in the man- 
ner of one of Sardou’s periods, but with a complete 
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either to the reason or the emotions. Mme. Olga Petrova 
plays Panthea in the ‘sombre, abnormal way that always spells 
genius to some contemporary writers on the stage, which may 
be because that which is unfamiliar and not understood must 
necessarily be great. Leaving that Duse-like depression of 
manner and tone aside, it seemed that in other respects Mme. 
Petrova’s performance was rather amateurish and not at all 
moving. In fact, her handling of the climax, where she killed 
Duisitort, the wicked patron of opera, she came close to mov- 
ing to laughter rather than to horror or sympathy. If bringing 
the sublime perilously close to the ridiculous is art, the new- 
comer-to the emotional stare came near to making good a 
claim to the title of artist. 

Mr. George Nash followed accepted lines in his depiction 
of the polished stage satyr of advanced years who always has 
a title, decorations and speaks his English with a foreign 
intonation that is almost a dialect. These things make the 
lucky actor to whom such parts fall a central figure, and Mr. 
Nash had no difficulty in holding the interest of his hearers. 
Mr. Sills as the successful but unfortunate young composer, 
played the role in direct fashion, but the author had robbed 
him of much chance for gaining sympathy. We are get- 
ting to be almost French in our inability to side strongly 
with the male person who has been tricked in his amours. 

Even with a more appealing Panthea the play does 
not seem to have the qualities to make it a present-day 
successor to drama in the Sardou school. 


PT arse eS 

LSO harking back to other days comes ‘Margaret 
A Anglin’s revival of Oscar Wilde’s “ Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan”, and her choice of this vehicle just 
at the present time was apparently guided by 
good judgment. The early efforts of the coming 
American dramatists are crowding our stage with 
plays so lacking in dramatic expertness that the 

logical construction of “ Lady Windermere’s 
Fan” appeals to the present- 
day audience. It atones for 
certain faults which not any 
of Professor Baker’s students 
would admit to their manu- 
scripts. The Harvard teacher 
of the art of dramatic compo- 
sition would certainly bar the 
soliloquies of the piece and 
would cut the dialogue used for 
the sole purpose of introducing 
clever lines. But no amount 
of modern teaching can supply 
the inborn power to tell a story 



























so dramatically that, despite these faults, 
it moves along as does the one in “ Lady 
Windermere’s Fan”, first exciting the 
interest, then holding it, and finally satis- 
fying it. 

ee ———— 


N the present performance of the play 
Miss Anglin is an ideal Mrs. Erlynne. 
There is no suggestion in what she does 
of the repentant Magdalen, and her ap- 
proach to maternal tenderness has just 
enough of seriousness and sincerity to 
show the actual shallowness of the woman 
who has at one time left her husband and 
child, and who in the present is more 
concerned about her income and main- 
tenance than anything else. It would be 
very easy for Miss Anglin to emphasize 
the emotional possibilities of the role, 
but she has wisely chosen to lay the 
stress on Mrs. Erlynne’s brilliant hard- 
ness gained through her career as a social 
outeast. Margery Maude as Lady Win- 
dermere largely missed the dramatic 
possibilitics of the part, owing to lack of 
physique and force, but made the char- 
acter thoroughly natural and credible. 
Mrs. Le Moyne made The Duchess of 
Berwick a clearly drawn picture of the 
British managing mamma. Mr. Byron 
failed to give to Darlington sufficient 
charm and distinction, and Mr. De Cor- 
doba, while playing Lord Windermere 
with poise and discretion, did not suc- 
ceed in giving him any distinct per- 
sonality. He is-hardly to be blamed for 
this, as the author evidently meant him 
to be something of a lay figure to be con- 
trasted by the more strongly drawn types 
of society, blighters who are, in fact, only 
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types with lines that could not in any case 
have been originated in their own brains. 

The play and the cast make “ Lady 
Windermere’s Fan” in its present show- 


Astor.—* The Beauty Shop,” 
mond Hitchcock. Notice later. 

Belasco.—* The Secret.” One of Henri 
Bernstein’s dissections of female character. 
As the lady, although well played by Frances 
Starr, is a decidedly unpleasant person, the 
result, although well staged, is not entirely 
agreeable. 

Booth.—* Panthea,”’ 
See above. 

Casino.—“ High -Jinks.” Girl-and-music 
show, tuneful, funny and played with un- 
usual dash and go. 

Century Opera House.—The leading operas 
competently done in English, at popular prices 
and with weekly change of bill. 

Cohan’s.—“ Potash and Perlmutter.” Very 
humorous and well-acted depiction of the Jew 
in business in New York, taken from Mr. 
Montague Glass’s well-known stories of the 
same title. 

Comedy.—** Kitty MacKay.’”? The humor- 
ous side of Scotch village life delightfully 
portrayed in clever comedy, well acted by 
Scotch company. 

Cort.—** Peg_o’ My Heart.”  Long-con- 
tinued run of Mr. Hartley Manners’s enjoy- 
able comedy with Laurette Taylor’s charming 
and laughable impersonation of the Irish- 
American girl turned loose in British society. 

Eltinge.—** The. Yellow Ticket.” Well- 
acted and interesting melodrama based on 
one aspect of governmental restriction of the 
Jews in Russia. 

Empire—Mr. J. M. Barrie’s curious com- 
bination of comedy and burlesque with Maude 
Adams as the Star. “The Legend of 
Leonora” doesn’t--compare in the work of 
author and star in “ Peter Pan”, which is 
given at four matinées a week. 

Forty-fourth Street.—* The Midnight Girl.” 
One of the best of the girl-and-music shows. 
Tuneful, funny, weil sung and handsomely 
staged. . 


with Ray- 


by Monckton Hoffe. 
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“GEE, I'D RATHER CARRY WATER TO HER THAN TO THEM ELEPHANTS ” 
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ing an entertainment well worth seeing 
by those who can enjoy anything that is 
not redolent of the latest developments 
in the Tenderloin. Metcalfe. 


Forty-eighth Street.— To-day.” Common- 
place drama made attractive to one section 
of the public by the lurid qualities of one 
objectionable act. 

Fulton.—* The Misleading Lady.” Fairly 
amusing farcical drama based on the adv :n- 
tures of a young woman flirting with a man 
who wouldn’t play the game according to the 
rules, but treated her in elementary fashion. 

Gaiety.—“ Seven Keys to Baldpate.”” Mr: 
seorge M. Cohan’s mystery farce based on 
the novel of the same title. Interesting, 
funny in places, and winding up with a joke 
on the audience. 

Garrick.—“‘ The Governor's 
James Barens. Notice later. 

Harris.—“ The Rule of 3.” Farcical com- 
edy with another of the many possible 
complications of divorce as its basis. Not 
remarkably mirthful or clever, but well pre- 
sented. 

Hippodrome.—* Pinafore’ 
Notice later. 

Hudson.—*‘ The Dummy,” by Harvey J. 
O’Higgins and Harriet Ford. Notice later. 

Madison Square Garden.—Last week of the 
annual visit of the Barnum and Bailey 
Circus. Characterized this year by the ex- 
treme magnificence of the big Oriental spec- 
tacle which makes up about half the bill. 

Manhattan Opera House.—Pavlowa and 
company in changing bill of ballet and other 
dances. 

Maxine Elliott’s.—“ Help Wanted.” Com- 
edy-drama with the possible temptations of 
the ignorant typewriter girl as its topic. 
Well acted and fairly interesting. 

Playhouse.—“ The Things That Count.” 
Domestic drama of New York high and low 
life. Sentimental and amusing by turns and 
well acted. 

Knickerbocker.—Julian Eltinge in “ The 
Crinoline Girl”. The best of his kind in 
the curious art of “ female impersonation ”. 
Rather a diverting farce with songs. 

Liberty.—Miss Margaret Anglin in 
Windermere’s Fan”. See above. 

Longacre.—“ A Pair of Sixes,” by Mr. 
Edward Peple. The funniest of the season’s 
farces, laughable from beginning to end 
and very well acted. 

Lyceum.—Miss Billie Burke in “ Jerry 
Light and diverting comedy with the star in 
her old form. 

Little.—Grace George in Mr. Clyde Fitch's 
“The Truth”. Notice later. 

Lyric.—* The Red Canary.’”’ Notice later. 

Park.—“ Change.” An extremely dreary 
Welsh domestic drama. 

Princess.—“‘ Marrying Money.” Light- 
weight farcical comedy attempting to make 
amusement out of its title’s topic. Not likely 
to eradicate the evil. 

Shubert.—Revival of “The Girl from 
Kay’s” under the title of “The Belle of 
Bond Street”’. Still very amusing and show- 
ing that we have not greatly improved upon 
the earlier types of girl-and-music shows. 

Thirty-ninth Street.—“ Too Many Cooks,” 
with Mr. Frank Craven as author and lead- 
ing actor. Original, funny and well done. 

Wallack’s.—“ Grumpy.”” Last fortnight of 
Mr. Cyril Maude’s engagement in this well- 
acted and interesting melodramatic comedy. 

Winter Garden.—‘ The Whirl of the 
World.” The biggest of the girl-and-music 
shows, with the usual concomitants in be- 
wildering profusion. 
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WHEN YOU ONCE 
GET GOING 


The Latest Books 


HAVE been hobnobbing for nearly a 

week with dear old William De Mor- 
gan in his latest novel—a novel that 
promises, in a very literal interpretation 
of the French idiom, to be the piéce de 
resistance of the just opening season— 
“When Ghost Meets. Ghost”. And I 
not only haven’t finished it; I have 
done little more (relatively to its stu- 
pendous length) than penetrate its outer 
crust; little more than begin to feel 
really acquainted with its Dickens-like 
host of characters, and to return more 
and more gladly to it at auspicious 
hours with a receptive and anticipatory 
intimacy. 

Of course, I quite realize that, for a 
book reviewer, this is a compromising 
confession. For book reviewing is a 
trade in which “ speeding up” has been 
carried to an even greater perfection 
than in the sweated manufacture of 
articles of sartorial adornment for the 
use of lady members of reform com- 
mittees. To such a degree, indeed, has 
this process of “speeding up” bred ex- 
pertness, that really expert book review- 
ers (we have it on their own authority: 
vide Mr. Arnold Bennett’s autobiography) 
can extract, co-ordinate and be ready to 
transmit the essential quality of a 
writer’s performance by scanning the 


first two sentences of his first page, skim- 
ming the second paragraph on page 
six hundred and forty-two, and ascer- 
taining “who married who” by in- 
ferences drawn from the last bit of 
dialogue preceding the final Finis. In 
special instances it is even found prac- 
ticable to dispense with the skimming 
of the intermediate paragraph. And it 
appears that some experts are so psychic 
that by holding a volume tensely against 
their foreheads for a few trance-like 
moments they can absorb the living 
spirit of—their managing editor’s de- 
sires. 

But this department (it is always well 
to make a virtue of one’s limitations) has 
long believed that works of fiction were 
intended to be read—not mind-read. And 
also that the prope: position for this rite 
was full length on the most comfortable 
couch attainable. And also that a whole- 
some illusion of infinite leisure, a grate- 
ful sense of bodily relaxation and an 
alert mental willingness to be enter- 
tained, diverted, or wakened to vision 
according, not to one’s own, but to the 
author’s mood, were as much the duty 
of the reviewer as they are the privilege 
of those “creative readers” to whom 
every author unconsciously addresses 
himself, 


And the works cf no author now living, 
and of few of those who although dead 
still live in their writings, so imperatively 
demand this attitude (whether as a mere 
means to their enjoyment or as an ap- 
proach to our judging them) as do the 
novels of William De Morgan. For 
they are, quite literally, less stories than 
story-tellings ; and we seek them out, not 
so much for the tug of their tales, as 
for the delectable company of their nar- 
rator. For which reason I now venture 
to emerge from the engaging depths of 
this nearly nine-hundred page causerie 
about two octogenarian twin sisters, each 
of whom thinks the other dead and about 
their respective neighborhoods and neigh 
bors in an 1850 London slum and the 
vicinage of a noble family’s country 
estate, to report progress and to beckon 
on the De Morgan enthusiasts. It is a 
very shelving beach that Mr. De Morgan 
invites us to bathe upon, but—the read- 
ing’s fine! Further information will be 
forthcoming in ensuing issues. 


OST of us have already made ac- 
quaintance with that genial and 
Stocktonian Irish humorist who writes 
under the nom de plume of George A. 
Birmingham, and whose “ Search Party ”’, 
whose “ Spanish Gold ” and latterly whose 
dramatized “ General John Regan” have 
gone far toward humanizing our con- 
ception of rural Ireland by replacing the 
grin which we had become accustomed 
to accord to the Hibernian rustic with a 
more loving laughter. His is the home- 
liest, but by no means the least effective, 
of those literary forces which the “ Irish 
Renaissance ”’ has brought to bear upon 
our imaginations. Coming as it does 
after his novels have become familiar to 
us, “Irishmen All” (Stokes, $1.75), one 
of several volumes of his recently pub- 
lished in America, is especially interest- 
ing, because, since it deals in essay form 
with a dozen of the types from which 
he has chosen the characters of his fic- 
tion, it offers us a series of realistic 
word-portraits whose significance and 
relationship to the life of the day in 
western Ireland we are in some degree 
specifically prepared to appreciate. There 
is a great variety in these papers. “ The 
Higher Official”, for instance, is infor- 
mally, almost colloquially, explanatory. 
“The Exile from Erin” is full of poked 
fun and satire. And “ The Farmer” is 
as fine in its way as a Frans Hals; a 
portrait worthy of any gallery, and one 
which, disregarding the claims of the 
other eleven, alone would make “ Irish- 

men All” worth a reading. 

J. B. Kerfoot 
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York shipping clerk. A volume of homely 
and often happy humor. 

The Passionate Friends, by H. G. 
Wells. A fine piece of fiction that clari 
fies radical thought and sets conservatives 
to mending fences. 

The Scientific American Reference 
Book, 1914. A vast amount of statistical 
and _ scientific information compressed 
into kaleidoscopic cubism. 

The Unexpurgated Case Against 
Woman’s Suffrage, by Sir Almoth E. 
Wright. A book devoted to proving that 
God made women for what its author 
wants them for. 

Sex-Origin Determination, by Thomas 
FE. Reed, M.D. A picturesque theory of 
St the influence of tidal rhythm on life. 
~ The Valley of the Moon, by Jack Lon- 
don. A pleasant story of California labor 
conditions and Arcadian adventure. 

When Ghost Meets Ghost, by William 
De Morgan. See preceding page. 

Youth’s Encounter, by Compton Mc- 
Kenzie. The history of the growing up 
of an English boy ; much finer as a study 
of youth than as a story. 


A Method 


It is common knowledge that the 
public demands new and expensive 
things from the railways, better 
equipment, improved terminals, more 
safety devices and other expan- 
sions * * * how to raise the money 
for which is a question. 

—Minneapolis Tribune. 








NE way would be to take the 
money the railroads receive from 
the public in the way of fares and 
freights. This money could be used 
to promote the good of the greatest 
number, instead of expending it on 
bond issues and stock manipulations, a 
process by which a few men acquire 
millions and the rest are stripped. 





A SLUMP IN WHEAT 


Confidential Book Guide 


The China Collector, by H. W. Lewer. A tasteful and informing 1 
primer for beginners in the study of English porcelain. ili 
The Curious Lore of Precious Stones, by George F. Kunz. A perfect i 
encyclopedia of lapidarian pride and prejudice. : a 

John Ward, M.D., by Charles Vale. An interesting story with a i 
“eugenic ” dénouement. A first novel by a writer of parts. 
Graphics, by Harris Merton Lyon. We have libeled Mr. Lyon. He 
hails from New Mexico, not St. Louis. But his sketches and storiettes 
are none the less graphic for that. 
Here Are Ladies, by James Stephens. Short. stories by the 
author of “ The Crock of Gold”. The included “ Three-Penny 
Bit ” is a wonder. 
Irishmen All, by George A. Birmingham. See preceding page. 
Japanese Flower Arrangement, by Mary Averill. The sort of 
book you buy to give away and then keep. 
Memoirs of Li-Hung-Chang, edited by W. F. Mannix. Extracts 
from diaries, essays and notes. Stones from the “wall of the 
wisdom of the East ”. 
: ee a by Gilbert Cannan. The adventures (interesting 
na exciting) of a deposed schoolmaster experimenting MATRIMONIAL 
Our Mr. Wrenn, by Sinclair Lewis. The wanderlust of a New “THERE'S WHERE YOU MAKE A BIG MISTAKE” 

















SIEAVT SCISSOR 


A Mere Trifle 

President. Hazard, of Wellesley, told 
the following at a banquet: 

“A girl graduate, in taking leave of 
her dean, said, ‘Good-bye, Professor, I 
shall not forget you. I am indebted to 
you for all I know.’ 

“*Oh, I beg of you,’ replied the pro- 
fessor, ‘don’t mention such a trifle.’ ” 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Avucustus and Angelina were climbing 
the highest peak of the Alps, and she 
stood above him some twenty feet. 

“ What,” he gasped—“‘ what do you 
see?” 

“Far, far below,” she cried, “I see 
a long white streak, stretching like a 
paper ribbon back almost to our hotel.” 

“Ha, ha!” he ejaculated. “It’s that 
hotel bill overtaking us.”—Tit-Bits. 


CapTaIN oF LocaL Fire BriGaDE (to 
cealous fireman): Here, I say, old chap, 
don’t put the fire out too quickly. The 
Mayor’s coming along, and he’ll be awful- 
ly disappointed if it’s out before he gets 
here.—London Opinion. 
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“So THIS IS THE HUMOROUS NUMBER OF LIFE, IS IT? 


” 


HAR—HAR—HAR! 


Too Many Minutes 

The negro coachman of a. southern 
Senator who attends the Episcopal 
Church, after many invitations from the 
Senator’s wife, went into the church one 
Sunday morning instead of staying out- 
side. 

“ How did you like the service, Jim?” 
she asked afterward. 

“Not much, mistis,” Jim_ replied. 
“That ain’ no church foh me. Dey 
wastes too much time readin’ th’ minutes 
of th’ previous meetin’.” 

—Saturday Evening Post. 


A Quiet Departure 

Mrs. Smith was engaging a new serv- 
ant, and sat facing the latest applicant. 

“T hope,” said she, “that you had no 
angry words with your last mistress be- 
fore leaving.” 

“Oh, dear, no, mum; none whatever,” 
the prospective maid replied, with a toss 
of her head. “ While she was having 
her bath, I just locked the bathroom door, 
took all my things, and went away as 
quietly as possible.” 

—Youth’s Companion. 

New Governess: When I was your age, 
I could answer any question in grammar. 

Giapys: Really? But then you had 
a different teacher.—London Opinion. 
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“WE'LL REST HERE A FEW MINUTES, HENRY. IT’S SO 


COMFORTABLE ” 
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Three “Ozyx” Days 
April (20th  2Ist 22nd 


MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY 


The ‘‘ONYX”’ DAY Offerings will consist of the Top-Notch 
‘““ONYX”’ Numbers, Advertised for Years, and known to 
dealer and consumer alike as the very cream of ‘*ONYX” 
Qualities, such as will establish a Broader and Better Relation 
with the Public than ever before. 


We surely are going to celebrate; it will be a Most 
Memorable Occasion, the Greatest in the annals of 


Hosiery 
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ti SELLING IN AMERICA 


Buildings, 
A MUCH WIDER RANGE OF STYLES HAS BEEN SELECTED WHICH 
WILL INCLUDE THE WANTS OF EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


fo LAFR, 














READ CAREFULLY THE DESCRIPTIVE LIST BELOW: 


FOR WOMEN 


H 248 :—Women’s “ONYX” Medium Weight E970: Black } Women’s) “ONYX” Finest 6607:—Women’s “ONYX” Boot Silk with 
Cotton; Full-Fashioned; “Dub-l" Top; Rein- 962 S: White § Gauze Lisle; ‘“Dub-l” Top, Lisle “Dub-l” Top; Reinforced Heel, Sole and 


forced Heel, Sole and Toe; Black only. Our gem — sean he vale eee ee: nee ee 
Regular 35c—3 for $1.00 Value. “ONYX” DAY P ie 3 pairs for $1.00 — “ ; 
“ONYX” DAY Price, 25c per pair acme ; — $ ONYX” DAY Price, 
409 K K: Black ) Women’s “ONYX” Me- ; 

H 366 :—Women’s “ONYX” Gauze Weight dium Weight Silk Lisle; 120 M:—Women’s “ONYX” Extra Size Me- 
Lisle; “Dub-l” Top; High Spliced Heel and 4 Tan ) “Doublex” Heel and Toe; dium Weight Silk Lisle; “Dub-l” Garter Top, 
Spliced Sole and Toe; Black, White and Tan. oe can ont nrg sens wl ~— = and Double Spliced Heel, Sole and Toe; Black 
Regular 35c—3 for $1.00 Value. soc Value. . = only. Regular soc Value. 


“ONYX” DAY Price, 25c per pair “ONYX” DAY Price, 3 pairs for $1.00 “ONYX” DAY Price, 3 pairs for $1.00 


3 pairs for $1.00 





Women’s “ONYX” Pure Thread Silk; a fine medium weight in Black only; “Dub-l” Garter Top of Silk 
or Lisle; High Spliced Heel and Doubie Sole of Silk or Lisle; Regular $1.35 and $1.50 Value. 
“ONYX” DAY Price, $1.00 per pair 











FOR MEN 


E 325:—Men’s “ONYX” Silk Lisle in Black 615:—Men’s “ONYX” Pure Silk in Black, 620:—Men’s “ONYX” Finest Pure Silk; Me 
only. “Doublex” Heel and Toe. Spliced Sole. Tan, Navy, Grey, Purple and Smoke. Regu- dium Weight; Reinforced Heel, Sole and Toe; 
Has no equal. Regular soc Value. lar soc Value. Black only. Regular $1.50 Value. 

“ONYX” DAY Price, 3 pairs for $1.00 “ONYX” DAY Price, 3 pairs for $1.00 “ONYX” DAY Price, $1.00 per pair 


FOR BOYS FOR MISSES 
B 1273:—Boy’s “ONYX” Medium Weight “Dub-1 Wear” Ribbed Cotton X 46:—Misses’ “ONYX” Medium Weight “Dub-l1 Wear” Lisle; Fine 
in Black and Tan; Sizes 6 to 10; Best Boys’ Hose in America. Ribbed; Black and Tan; Sizes, 5 to 10; Best Misses’ Hose in America. 
25c¢ per pair 25c per pair 





Look for your dealer’s announcement in the daily papers on this date, April 20th, for full 
particulars, and if you cannot get service at the dealers from whom you always 
buy “ONYX” Hosiery, write us, Dept. 19, and we will help you. 


Lord & Taylor 

















Fair Words or Nothing 

“ George,” said the wife to her gener- 
ally unappreciative husband, “ how do you 
like my new hat?” 

“Well, my dear,” said George, with 
great candor, “ to tell you the truth ™ 

“Stop right there, George! If you're 
going to talk that way about it I don't 
want to know.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Comfort Without Extravagance, Hotel Woodstock New York 


Irony From John Bull 


Some enterprising firm had better start 
cheap excursions to America, so that 
we can see the old masters occasionally. 

—London Globe. 


Doctor: What? Troubled with sleep- 
lessness? Eat something before going to 
bed. 

PaTIENT: Why, doctor, you once told me 
never to eat anything before going to bed. 

Doctor (with dignity): Pooh, pooh! 
That was last January. Science has made 
enormous strides since then. 


—Philadelphia Ledger. 


A teaspoonful of Abbott’s Bitters with your Grape Fruit 
makes an ideal appetizing My Sample of bitters by mail, | 


25 cts. in stamps. ibott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


In The Spotlight of Honor 


In competition with foreign champagne. 
Great Western received the highest recogni- 
tion. For brilliancy, bouquet, flavor, fragrance 
—for all the qualities that make champagne 
recognized as out of the ordinary. 


Great Western 
Champagne 
Extra Dry Guy ngs 
sen tui, e160 fa teen te Pa 


Exposition, France, 1900. Vienna Expesition ia, 1873. i 
tion, Belgium, 1897, hesiniamen tains toes eaeateaet 


Pleasant Valley Wine Co. 
Rheims, N.Y. 


OLDEST AND LARGEST MAKERS OF CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA 








EGYPTIAN 


DEITIES 


Plain or Cork Tip 


“The Utmost in 
Cigarettes” 


Training the Other Woman's Child 


They all sat round in friendly chat 
Discussing mostly this and that, 
And a hat. 


Until a neighbor’s wayward lad 
Was seen to act in ways quite bad; 
Oh, ’twas sad! 


One thought she knew what must be done 
With every child beneath the sun— 
She had none. 


And ere her yarn had been quite spun 
Another’s theories were begun— 
She had one. 
The third was not so sure she knew, 
But thus and so she thought she’d do— 
She had two. 


The next one added, “ Let me see; 
These things work out so differently.” 
She had three. ‘ 


The fifth drew on her wisdom store 
And said, “ I’d have to think it o’er.” 
She had four. 


And then one sighed, “I don’t contrive 
Fixed rules for boys, they're too alive.” 


She had five. 


“IT know it leaves one in a fix, 
This straightening of crooked sticks.” 
She had six. 


And one declared, “ There’s no rule giv’n, 
But do your best and trust to heav’n!” 
She had sev’n. 
—Alice Crewell Hoffman, in The 
Woman's Home Companion. 


a by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in a clear 








A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary, 
every-day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(lllustrated) 


wholesome way in one volume 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge « Young Wife Should Have. : 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. i 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. © 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Shouid Have. i 

Allin one volume. Illustrated, $2, postpaid. 


Write for “ Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co. 776 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. | 




















RAM \ 


NEW YORK y 


” America’s Latest and Most Refined, 
and New York’s Centermost Hotel 


Only hotel occupying an entire city 
block. Vanderbilt and Madison 
Aves., 43d and 44th Sts., adjoin- 

ing Grand Central Terminal 
1000 rooms, 950 with .Jath— 
Rates from $2.50 per day. 
Suites from 2 to 15 rooms for 
permanent occupancy. Large 
and small ball, banquet and 
dining salons and suites 
specially arranged for 
public or private 
functions. 
Gustav Baumann, Pres. 
John McE. Bowman 
Vice-Pres. 
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Unseen Forces Behind Your Telephone 


. ‘HE telephone instrument is a common sight, but it affords no idea of the 











Advice to Poets 
OETS, if you want a meter, 

If you want an easy verse form, 
If you wish to lighten labor 
And proceed with little effort, 
This one that you now are reading, 
This trochaic bit of rhythm, 
This syllabic alternation, 
First a long one, then a short one, 
Tripping onward willy-nilly, 
Tripping on without cessation, 
Stopping not for thought or rhyming ; 


magnitude of the mechanical equipment by which it is made effective. 


To give you some conception of the great number of persons and the enormous 
quantity of materials required to maintain an always-efficient service, various 
comparisons are here presented. 


The cost of these materials unassembled is only 
45 % of the cost of constructing the telephone plant. 








If you want to cover paper 

And fill up the gaping column, 
You will find these four-foot verses 
Most attractive propositions. 

Ev’ry line’s like ev’ry other, 

Not the slightest variation. 

Each has four trochees exactly, 
Nothing more and nothing fewer. 
Possibly when just beginning, 

It might come a little awkward, 
But you'll find that very quickly 
You will seem to get the habit, 
Seem to catch the swinging motion, 
Floating onward, rising, falling, 
Like a ship upon the billows. 
What you say but little matters. 





























Poles 


enough to build a stock- 
ade around ifornia — 


12,480,000 of them, worth 
in the lumber yard about 
$40,000,000. 


Wire 
to coil around the earth 
621 times— 15,460,000 
miles of it, worth about 
$100,000,000, includ- 
ing 260,000 tons of 


copper, worth $88,- 
000,000 


Telephones 
enough tostring around 
Lake Erie—8,000,000 
of them, 5,000,000 Bell- 
owned, which, with 


equipment, cost at the 
factory $45,000,000. 


Switchboards 
in aline would extend 
thirty-six miles—55,000 
of them, which cost, un- 


assembled, $90,000,000. 





If no new idea comes forward, Buildings 
_ You can wont repeat the old one. Lead and Tin sufficient to house a city of 
Whole Say it in another fashion, to load 6,600 coal cars 150,000—more than athou- 
dite Say it using other language, —being 659,960,000 and buildings, which, un- 
_— Say it with a new expression, pounds, worth more furnished, and without land, 
nor Say it, ringing any changes than $37,000,000. cost $44,000,000. 
atid That may happen to be handy. 
Then, almost before you know it, 
It will come so wondrous easy Conduits People 
a clear That your only difficulty to go five times through equal in numbers to the 
Will be finding how to stop it. the earth from pole to entire population of Wy- 
Ellis O. Jones. pole— 225,778,000 oming—150,000 Bell Sys- 
‘on. ————————— feet, worth in the warc- tem employes, not in- 
house $9,000,000. cluding those of connect- 
ial ing companies. 
oe The poles are set all over this country, and strung with wires and cables; the 
a., Pa. | conduits are buried under the great cities; the telephones are installed in separate 
| homes and offices; the switchboards housed, connected and supplemented with 
other machinery, and the whole Bell System kept in running order so that each 
subscriber may talk at any time, anywhere. 
| 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY | 
: AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
"Uj One Policy One System Universal Service 
Z — —— — ——————- -— — — 
Y 
g Help Wanted 
ANTED—Help. Nice, old gentleman, with nose to the grindstone, who has 
\¢ worked hard and conscientiously all his life and who feels himself entitled 
to a little rest and peace, would like to dispose of three well-educated but 
6 akin thoroughly worthless parasitic daughters and two worse than worthless sons. Also 
Yj The Roseg Valley, near St. Moritz would like to find some interest in life, besides bridge, foreign missions, shopping and 
Yj ST. , MORIT ee ee social climbing, for one formerly companionable and loving wife. Object surcease, 
PORT. BAD & CAMPFER | World-renowned | Mineral nine and solitude. To be entirely frank, d am tired of being the only one in the 
The inert Gette dh ea Gocat tempvovennenty amily who is doing any real work. Address Long Suffering, Sycophant Boulevard, 
SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 2¢1 Fith Aveane, New York Metropolis Point, N. Y. 
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“Give me a quart of oil” 


This careless request may bring costly penalties 




















The garage man comes out. 


The motorist says, “ Give me a quart 
of oil.” 


His “ quart of oil” is poured into the 
crank-case, or reservoir. The car goes on. 


No doubt the motorist thinks he has 
amply protected the 1500-odd parts of his 
motor. 


Far from it. One of the surest ways 
to invite friction-drag and motor trouble 
is to say, “ Give me a quart of oil.” 


“Give me a quart of Oil” 
invites Loss of Power 


Escape of explosion past 
the piston rings, loss of 
compression and loss of 
power frequently result 
from oil of incorrect body. 
The power-loss is felt most on heavy 
roads and on the hills. 








You can get full compression—com- 
plete power—only by using oil whose 
body suits your motor. 


Correct body is seldom secured by say- 
ing, “ Give me a quart of oil.” 





FRICTION- DRAG 





““Give me a quart of Oil” 
invites Scored Cylinder Walls 


Scoring frequently re- | 
sults from oil of low lubri- 
cating quality. Often, also, 
the oil’s body is too light. 
Then the cylinder walls 
have no protecting film. 

Scratching results. 

Too often the blame can be traced 
straight to, “ Give me a quart of oil.” 








“Give me a quart of Oil” 
invites Wear of Bearings 


The problem of bearing- 
lubrication is far from sim- 
ple. Bearings differ widely 
in type and size. The oiling 
systems which supply them 
also differ. Adjustments vary. 


Both the quality and body of the oil 
must suit these conditions. For every oil 
that suits your motor bearings, you will 
find many which will cause undue 
friction. 

An almost sure start toward bearing- 
trouble is, “ Give me a quart of oil.” 





“Give me a quart of Oil ” 
invites Wear of Wrist-Pins 


Wrist-pin lubrication is 
a difficult problem and little 
understood. 


The location of the wrist- 
pins within the heated pis- 
tons and the slight angular motion of the 
bushings demand an oil which will spread 
readily, yet maintain the proper film be- 
tween the pins and bushings. 





Quick damage will come if the oil fails 
to meet these conditions. To encourage 
wrist-pin troubles prematurely, it is only 
= to say, “Give me a quart of 
oil. 


“‘Give me a quart of Oil” 
invites Carbon Deposit 


Guesswork won’t elimi- 
nate this trouble. 


Both the quality and the 
body of the oil must be 
considered. 





Suppose the body is too light for the 
piston clearance. The oil then works too 
freely into the combustion chambers. In 
burning, excess carbon accumulates un- 
less the oil’s ash is light and naturally 
expelled through the exhaust. 


An easy road to carbon trouble is, 
“ Give me a quart of oil.” 


“‘Give me a quart of Oil” 
invites Noise 


Noise is often a sign of worn parts— 
resulting from friction. 


A guide to correct Automobile lubrication 


Explanation: In the schedule, the letter opposite the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil that should be used. For example, “A” means “ Gargoyle Mobiloil 


A,” “ Arc” means Gargoyle Mobiloil “ Arctic.” For all electric vehicles use Gargoyle Mobiloil “ A.” 


unless otherwise noted. 
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The recommendations cover both pleasure and commercial vehicles 
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It may be a dull “thump” at every 
revolution of the main shaft. It may be 
“knocking ” of worn wrist-pins. It may 
be “hissing” within the cylinders. It 
may be “ knocking ” caused by excessive 
carbon deposit. 


When a comparatively-new car pounds 
and racks its way along the roads it is 
seldom necessary to ask what brought on 
premature old age. Generally it is un- 
due friction—resulting from incorrect 
lubricating oil. A way to invite prema- 
ture noise is an off-hand request, “ Give 
me a quart of oil.” 


“Give me a quart of Oil” 
increases Maintenance Cost 


If the oil’s quality is low, a larger 
quantity is necessary to maintain a film. 


If its body is incorrect, you have in- 
complete protection for the moving parts. 


In either case excessive friction-drag 
results. Fewer miles are obtained from 
each gallon of gasoline. Your fuel and 
repair bills mount up. 


This common waste is the frequent 
result of, “Give me a quart of oil.” 


“‘Give me a quart of Oil” 
reduces Second-Hand Value 


What fixes the selling price of a used 
car? (1) The condition of the motor. 
(2) The condition of the chassis. (3) 
The condition of the body. 


The motor is the vital part of the car. 
The motor condition therefore, is most 
important. 


At a recent sale in New York City, 
second-hand cars of uniformly prominent 
makes were auctioned off. The bodies 
were in good condition. The prices of 
the cars originally ranged from about 
$2000 to $5000. The selling price in 
some cases was as low as $100. 


Why? Because the motors and other 
moving parts were badly worn. 
























Was the wear due to long service? 
No. The age of most of these cars 
disproved that. Premature wear was 
evident. 


It is safe to say the owners of these 
cars had used the common expression— 
“ Give me a quart of oil.” They paid a 
high price for their carelessness. 


How to secure the correct oil for your car 


O not say, “Give me a quart of 
oil.” 


You -want an oil whose body is cor- 
rect and whose quality is best suited to 
the requirements of your motor. 


Ask for that oil and get it. 


Below we print, in part, our Chart of 
Automobile Recommendations. 


This Chart is the result of the most 
far-reaching and thorough study of auto- 
mobile lubrication that has ever been 
made. 


It was prepared by a company whose 
authority on scientific lubrication, for 
every class of machinery, is recognized 
throughout the world—The Vacuum Oil 
Company. 

It was prepared after a careful analysis 
of the motor of each make and model of 
American and foreign car. 

For a number of years this Chart has 


been the standard guide to correct auto- 
mobile lubrication. 


The superior efficiency of the oils speci- 
fied has been thoroughly proven by prac- 
tical tests. 


Make a note of the grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil specified in this Chart for your 
car. Then make sure that you get it. 

You will then give your motor oil of 
body and quality which will yield you the 
fullest power, the greatest freedom from 
friction, and the greatest pleasure in 
motoring. 


If your car is not listed below, send for 
our complete Chart of Recommendations. 

In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils, it is 
safest to purchase in original barrels, 
half-barrels and sealed five-gallon or one- 
gallon cans. 

Look for the red Gargoyle on the con- 
tainer. 

On request we will mail a pamphlet on 
the Lubrication of Automobile Engines. 
It describes in detail the common engine 
troubles—and gives their causes and 
remedies. 





The various grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils, purified to remove 


free carbon, are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” ° 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” 


They can be secured from reliable garages, automobile supply 
houses, hardware stores, and others who supply lubricants. 


For information, kindly address any inquiry to our nearest 


office 


ACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, U. S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for every class of 
machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


BRANCHES: 
DETROIT BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Ford Bldg. 49 Federal St. 29 Broadway Fisher Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 


4th & Chestnut Sts. Indiana Pythian Bldg. 
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Plymouth Bldg. Fulton Bldg. 
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“Come Aboard! 


I'll take you for the most delightful ride 
you ever had.” 


Just as reliable on the water as the automobile 
is on land the ELCO Express is the most 
luxurious - high-speed craft afloat. Seaworthy 
under all conditions of wind and weather; 
equipped with the noiseless six-cylinder ELCO 
engine and electric self-starter, it is 36 feet of 
stream-line efficiency and so simple a lady can 
run it. 


Would you like to cruise for a couple of days, 
or months, as suits your whim? The new 
45 foot ELCO Cruiser has all the comforts of 
a sea-going yacht, with sleeping quarters for 
eight, and a private stateroom. 


ELCO Expresses 


ELCO Cruisers ELCO Engines 


Address 


175 Avenue A Bayonne, N. J. 


27 minutes from Liberty and 23rd Streets ferries, C.R.R. of N. J. 
to West &th Street. Telephone—470 Bayonne 











Splendid Isolation 


hae sweet to let each friend and 
neighbor see 
That we decline to follow where they 
run; 
’Tis sweet to stand in a minority 
Of one. 


’Tis sweet to know that wisdom is our 
own, 
While others stumble with imperfect 
sight— 
That all the world is wrong and we 
alone 
Are right: 


To tell each speaker we do not agree— 
To show where pedagogues and 
statesmen err; 
To point the microscopic spot where we 
Demur. 


It is agreeable never to agree— 
To see a blot where others see the 
sun— 
To stand aloof in a minority 
Of one. 
A. L. Salmon. 


Laws and Laws and Laws 
AWS were made by the most in- 
telligent in the community in 
order that they might be protected 
from the unintelligent. Thus the in- 





? PHOENIX 
| 
ie) | AG sidhe) 
has won wide favor, not 
only through 
its beauty of tex- 
ture and per- at 
fect shapeliness, 
but because of 
its wonderful 
durability. 


Made of abso- 
lutely pure-dye 


thread silk. 


WOMEN’S— 
75c to $2 Pair 
Can be had 
in out-sizes 


MEN’S—S50c to $1 Pair 


In distinctive 
4-pair boxes 


At All Good Dealers 


‘*Made in America’’ by 
PHOENIX 
KNITTING WORKS 
234 Broadway, Milwaukee 


MTT te telligent got such a long start that the 
OB Meme er tert ‘ x 
unintelligent have not yet been able to 


Youll always 


catch up with them. 


ui 
For the 
Bath and Toilet 


always use the genuine . 


LANMAN’S 
Florida Water 


Imitations of this delicious perfume 
are numberless, but it has 
never been equalled. 


IT REFRESHES AND DELIGHTS 


as does no other. 
qe 
Always look for the Trade Mark, 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


LANMAN @® KEMP 
NEW YORK 
For sale vy Ly Druggists 


! 


Sample size mailed for six cents in stamps. 
Ask for our booklet, ‘‘ Health and Beauty.” 








Among other things that laws do is 
to fix it so that when any case is 
brought into court, the man who has 
the most money to spend can hire the 
ablest lawyer. Therefore, money buys 
immunity from justice. 

It is thought that this condition may 
in time be remedied. Mr. R. S. Gray, 
in the Journal of the American Insti- 
tute of Criminal Law, declared: 


“Suppose the weak has just as 
good a chance to draw from the box 
the ablest lawyer as the powerful, 
then there would not be one case go 
to trial where now ten are tried, 
there would not be one case tried 
where now hundreds are brought, 
and for every case that is now bluffed 
out and that does not get into court 
nor reach a settlement of any kind, 
there would be a very strong proba- 
bility of a fair and amicable settle- 
ment.” 


If it should seem singular that the 
whole body of lawyers does not imme- 
diately rise up and institute this re- 
form, it should be remembered that the 
more cases lawyers have the more 
money they can make. The more com- 
plicated the law is for everybody, the 
more money there is in it for lawyers. 





AN IDEA! Who can think of 

* some simple thing 
to patent? Protect your ideas, they 
may bring you wealth, Write for ‘‘ Needed Inventions” and 


“How to Get Y« 


mur Patent and Your Money.” 


RANDOLPH & CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept, 128, Washington, D. C. 
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How About “Hi” Gill? 


MONG the exploits of voting 

women recorded by George Creel 

in the March Century was the recall 

of “Hi” Gill, Mayor of Seattle, de- 

scribed by Mr. Creel as “the open 

and avowed champion of the saloon 
and disorderly house ”. 

The magazine had barely reached 
its readers’ hands when “Hi” Gill 
was re-elected Mayor of Seattle by a 
majority of fourteen thousand. 

Please, George, tell us more about 
“Hi”, and how it happened. Were 
the lady-voters snowed under, or is it 
true, as some of the papers say, that 
“Hi” reformed and won back their 
favor? 

This looks quite important. We want 
to know about it. In all these cases 
when the lady-vote accomplishes some- 
thing definite, the thing to discover is 
how it works in the long run. To beat 
a bad candidate is little help unless he 
stays beaten. To pass a lot of re- 
strictive or prohibitive laws is no help 
unless they prove acceptable to the 
community, The first fruits of woman 
suffrage disclose very little as to the 
real worth of that innovation. It will 
take twenty years, or longer, to try 
it out. 


ie offset the high cost of living, 

Congress gives us food for 
thought, nuts to crack, and meat for 
argument in the provisions of the tariff 
and currency bills and the income tax. 





OA soft, rich whiskey 
with the flavor 


ofan old vintage. 
Bottled Old fashioned dis 
in Bond lillation— ripened 


YY age ONLY. 


PEBBLEFORD 
Old Fafioned 
Quality 
Kentucky Bourbon 


CLEAR SPRING DISTILLING COQ, 
BOURBON, NELSON COUNTY, KY. 
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iI wish I could stay home 
tonight and rest” 


HEN the nerves have been 
exhausted by business or 
anxieties, even pleasures seem 
but a new drain. Yes, even “rest” is 
often hard to get, for sleeplessness fre- 
quently adds its burdens to loss of appe- 
tite and the distresses of indigestion. To 
this crisis Sanatogen brings the common- 
sense help of a concentrated food-tonic 
containing the very elements that are 
actually being clamored for by the nerves. 
The “‘lift”’ of Sanatogen’s good cheer 
to the cells of the system helps sanely 
and naturally the rebuilding of strength 
in the body. This has been the experi- 
ence of many of the most active of the 
world’s famous men and women—as their 
grateful letters testify. And over 19,000 
practicing physicians 
write, over their own | SirGilbertParker, M.P 


The eminent novelist 


signatures, words of Statesman, writes from 


London 


praise which may well *"Sanatogen is to my 


mind a true food tonic 


give you confidence | feeding the nerves. in- 


creasing the energy and 


in Sanatogen’s power yiving fresh vigor to the 


over-worked body and 


to restore. mind. 
Sanatogen is sold by | Areld Bennett, 


The famous novelist 


good druggists every- | writes. 


“The Tonic effect of 


where In three sizes Senstogen - me is sim 
from $1.00. alone an 


Grand Prixe International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913 


VSAN AT OCG EN 


ena 
for Elbert Hubbard’s New Book—‘‘Health in the Making.’’ Written in his attractive manner and filled 


with his shrewd philosophy together with capital advice on Sanatogen, health and contentment. It is free. 
Tear this off as a reminder to address THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 24-E Irving Place, New York. 














Diversions Wanted 


VY J ANTED—Unwholesome diversions. By bored women everywhere. Women who 
have lost all interest in home, family and other real things of life are in 
need of a constant supply of frivolous places to go and frivolous things to do 

in order to keep their minds from dwelling on how bored they are and how useless. 
Motoring, bridging, tangoing, matinéeing, gossipping and eating are still good for a 
large portion of each day, but not enough to close the yawning gaps when the dreadful 
emptiness of such lives can not be effaced from the thoughts. Highest cash prices will 
be paid from the hard-earned accumulations of husbands and fathers. Address The 
Society for the Promotion of Neurasthenic Sanatoria, Quackville, Vacuum Place, N. Y. 

















Begin your 
vacation 


right 


; i 


START today to arrange for your summer 

recreation by sending for a copy of 
“A Summer Paradise "—a book bubbling 
over with vacation joy and sunshine. It tells 
where to go and how to go—imparts inti- 
mate information concerning the wonderful 
Northern New York resort region reached by 


The DELAWARE & HUDSON 
SERVICE 


Shortest, Quickest and Best Line 
Between New York and Montreal 


To Saratoga, Lake George, Lake Champlain, 
Lake Placid, Au Sable, Cooperstown and 
the Adirondacks — where Nature offers 
every charm, and where finest personal 
associations are formed in superior hotel, 
club and inn surroundings. 

“D. & H.” through trains leave the New 
York Grand Central Terminal. Summer 
passengers on the Hudson River Boat Lines 
can make connections with “D. & H.” 
trains at Albany and Troy. 


Send six cents in stamps to cover postage and you 
will receive “‘A Sammer Paradise,’’ ready May Ist. 
300 pages of valuable vacation information. 


A. A. HEARD, G. P. A., Albany, N. Y. 
New York City Information Bureau 1354 Broadway 





RAIL AND 
STEAMER 
LINES 


«4% 
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Portfolio Photography / 

What would you not giveforapicture of yourson ~ 
or daughter or some one equally dear toyou? De- 
ferred intentions often cause regrets. 

Photographic likenesses in the latest art portfolio 
mountings insuring permanent preservation are the 
specialty of Francesca Bostwick. 

Your time and convenience not intruded upon. 

Appointments for studio or home sittings by 
correspondence. Highest references. 


Francesca Bostwick 
19 West 31st Street, New York. 





Rhymed Reviews 


The Tinder-Box 


(By Maria Thompson Daviess. The 
Century Co.) 
HE one who started this was Jane: 
She stood for plain and open 
dealings 
And said that women should disdain 
To calm or hide their Tender Feel- 
ings,— 


That gentle maidens when they chose 
To like a man, should never falter, 
But, having wooed, should next pro- 

pose, 
Then drag their victims to the altar. 


These principles were first embraced 
By Jane’s disciple, Evelina, 

As brave a girl as ever faced 
Wild beasts in any old arena. 


She went straight home to Tennessee 
Resolved, though hearts were torn 
to tatters, 
To be explicit, frank and free 
With men in Sentimental Matters. 


Right here I settled back resigned 
To read of Evelina’s wooings, 

But, strange to say, I didn’t find 
Accounts of any startling doings; 


In fact, I understand that all 
The stimulating situations 
Are what a modern girl would call 
Quite commonplace, routine flirta- 
tions. 


’Tis true she fixed to be the bride 
Of Cousin James, his faith requiting, 
But since she had him roped and tied 
That isn’t what one calls exciting. 


And though she’d planned with cour- 
age fine 
To ask his hand,—before she knew it 
He blurted out, “‘ Be mine, be mine!” 
And most unfairly beat her to it. 


Then Jane proposed to young Polk 
Hayes, 
The Male Coquette so wild and dar- 
ing. 
He whispered, “ Yes! ”—The story stays 
With everybody blithely pairing. 


The question raised, “Shall Women 
Woo?” 
Is hardly one ta leave us nettled. 
As Bernard Shaw has said they do 
It seems to me the question’s settled. 
Arthur Guiterman. 


We are conscien- 
tious and uncom- 
promising in our 
work of making 
OF rer-Ve (Ee; CS 
perior whisky. 
That’s why it is 
mellow as moon- 
light. 


Original bottling 





has old gold label 


Geo. A. Dickel & Co., 
Distillers 
Nashville, Tenn 
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| Exceptional interesting features; small groups. Westward, 
| Sept. 9; Eastward, Oct. 31, Dec. 9, Jan, 7, $1,550 to $3,000. Intense- 
ly satisfying. FRANK C, CLARK, Times Bldg.,. NEW YORK 


| =aNGO woo | LMU ‘TANGO 800k 


LEARN THE NEW STEPS AT HOME 
Only book ining pl thentic instruction 
for the Real Tango, One Step, Hesitation, and other 
waltzes, Castle Walk, The Innovation, Maxixe and All 
Late Dances. Written and illustrated by famous theat- 
rical producer and fancy dancer. Steps clearly ex- 
plained by copyrighted Count System, used and recom- 
mended by leading teachers. ‘‘The Tango Book,” equal to 
$100 worth of lessons, price postpaid $1. Particulars free. 
Ad Pub. Co. Box L415. Fostoria, Ohio 


FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 
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You Bid Adieu 

to the Exertion, 

Trouble and Delay of Tire- 
Pumping When You Install the 


GARAGE 
AS T E PUMP 
An actual necessity for every well-equipped private garage—a wonder- 


ful convenience that soon pays for itself in the time and exertion saved. 
Will completely inflate a 37x5 tire to 90 lbs. pressure in less than three minutes. The 








ae ae equipment of its size on the market—12 inches high, 18-inch base, 8 


Ma aeen floor or mounted on small 
—out of the way—but always ready 

for service. 

Equipment consists of a two etaie 

pump driven by a small electric mot 

and mounted on small frame. 20 ~y of 
reinforced oaker air-hose furnished. 

General Electric Co. motors used. 

Pistons of special steel pee hardened 

pnd eovuns to enact size. No rubber or 

leather packing rings used in entire con- 


struction. This insures delivery of pure 
air, >> free from oil, and maxi- 
mum — at all times as well as 


‘eat 

Rawhide Ys ape ladies aed G> eckanth weterte 
oe Cee 5 On am peel 

noise! 


Noinstallation expense. Necessary only to 
connect motor with ary electric light 
socket. No tank required. Pump delivers 
pure air in a steady stream directly to tires. 


10 DAYS TRIAL OFFER AND GUARANTEE 
RO ere re aes pn Se ee Eee We guarantee 
” Garage Pumps for one year against defects of material and workmanship. Price Com- 
side oth chevetog covet nie $60.00. Price Complete with direct current motor, $55.00. 
Our stock motors are for 110 volt direct current and 110 volt single phase 60 cycle alternating 
current, but where necessary we can furnish motors for 220 volt direct current, 110 volt, 25 or 


_40 cycle alternating current or 220 volt 25, 40 or 60 cycle alternating current. Send your 


order today. Be sure to state current conditions, 
HARTFORD MACHINE SCREW CO. 
488 CAPITOL AVENUE (Established 1873) HARTFORD, CONN. 








You'll sell yourself a Lexington “Four” at $1335 
or a Howard “Six” at $2375 if you start out 
to learn what kind of men make these cars. 


There is no better car, nor any better organiza- 
tion for making cars, than you'll find when you 
investigate the Lexington-Howard Company. 


CYLINDER Perhaps it might be well for you to get 6 CYLINDER 


acquainted with a concern that is built 


along these somewhat unusual lines— 
you’ve tried the others, suppose you 
ask us for a little more information 


on these remarkable cars. 


THE LEXINGTON-HOWARD COMPANY, 2@wnvesvuin ND, 
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“WHAT DO YOU WANT, LITTLE Boy?” 
‘““NOTHIN’, MA’AM. I JEST COME TO SEE WHAT I MIGHT 


’a’ GOT IF I HADN’T ’A’ LOST MY PENNY.” 

















“Safety First!” 








Safety Demands Brakes That Won’t Fail 


You can’t be sure of your uniform gripping power. It is 
brakes unless your brake lin- _ not affected by oil, water, gaso- 
ing is 100% eens That line, dirt. 
means — n= Ther- 
— first [ius <=> «moi d 
to /ast. Y a repre- 

sents 


Brake 60 % 
1insns HYDRAULIC COMPRESseD more 
that labor 
failsyou Brake Lining —100% and con- 
in em- tains 
ergency is 100% perilous, 50% more material, size for 

size, than the ordinary. Our 

To be dependable, brake lin- Guarantee—Thermoid will 
ing must give uniform gripping make good—or we will. 
power clear through —not 
merely on the outside. The 
it remains reliable till worn 
paper-thin. Such is Thermo? d. 


Hydraulic compression is the 
reason Thermoid has the most 


THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 











e EGYPTIAN 


If you prefer Plain Ends ask 


for the Milo Red Box 








Che First Silk Stockings in 
England 
Were made of Taffeta for 
@ueen Elizabeth 
1560 


Che Finest Stockings in the 
World 


Are Made For Pou 
1914 


Send for Catalogue 


PECK & PECK 


588 Fifth Avenue, at 48th Street 
481 Fifth Avenue, at 4[st Street 
448 Fifth Avenue, at 39th Street 


NEW YORK 








o3 DRAWING 


Cartoon, caricature, andillustrating taught in BOOK form. 
Principles of our entire correspondence course with over 125 


pJillustrations. 76 expressions of humanface. Write $1 00 


k "How to Draw". Sent postpaid 


today f 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF DRAWING, 
Box 232 G, w 


aa ashington, D. C. 
EUROPE 


Splendid new routes, including new series Va- 
cation Tours at Ropular Prices for midsummer. 
High class tours, small membership limit; fre- 


quent sailings. May 7th to July 3d. Rates $275 | 


up, really inclusive. 
F. C, CLARK, Times Building, New York 





CIGARETTE of QUALITY 
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Cork Tips in the Milo 
Yellow Label Box 








Getting Information in Wash- 
ington 

F you happen to be in Washington 

and desire to find out some of the 
details of the recent smallpox epidemic 
on the battleship Ohio, proceed as 
follows: 

First, you go, naturally, to the office 
of the Secretary of the Navy, which 
is in the State, War and Navy Build- 
ing. There a courteous clerk will look 
at you keenly while you state your 
mission. He may or may not have the 
information you wish, but he does not 
Instead, without deciding 
whether you are friend or foe, he 


reveal it. 


passes you on to one of the heads of 
the Bureau of Navigation. This 
courteous officer doesn’t take long to 
indicate that, while he is thoroughly 
familiar with the facts you are after, 
he would rather have someone else tell 
them to you. 

Accordingly, you are politely re- 
ferred to the medical department of 
the navy, which is an entirely different 
building on the next block, and you are 
given the name of one of the doctors 
in that department. 

Thereupon you set out grimly upon 
the third lap of your research, and 
have no difficulty in finding the office 
of the doctor whose name has been 
furnished you. But as doctors are 
notoriously averse to giving informa- 
tion, you are not greatly surprised 
when, from an inner room, this one 
issues forth, looking as solemn as an 
undertaker’s assistant, and announces 
that, owing to this-and-that and so- 
and-so, he must deny you access to the 
information which he has, and refer 
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ANOTHER VERSION 
THE DEATH OF AFSCULAPIUS 


you back to the office of the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Back again you trudge from one 
building to the other, which in this 
city of magnificent distances is much 
farther than it sounds. When you 
once more arrive at the office of the 
Secretary, you are gently but firmly in- 
formed that, while the facts have been 
carefully compiled, you will have to 
go without them. 

If you have a temper, this is the 
proper point at which to display it. 
Otherwise you will smile in sweet 
humility. In either case you will 
saunter back to your hotel fully con- 
firmed in the suspicion that vaccination 
prevents smallpox. 


A .iTTLe girl, when asked by her 
teacher to distinguish between the human 
and the animal families, replied: 

“ A brute is an imperfect beast ; man is 
a perfect beast.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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DIARY September 30. 1813. 
**We strolled along the main street, 
Tom and I, till we came to the Inn 
—and there we argued our politics 
over some good OLD OVERHOLT RYE, 
until the subject was talked out.’ 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years’’ 


It’s pure, mellow flavor and 
rare fragrance have helped to 
smooth over many an argument. 

A pledge of sincerity between 
friends. 


Aged in charred oak barrels, 
distilled and bottled in bond. 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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As You Like it—Perhaps 


LL the world’s a ballroom, and all the men and 

women merely dancers. They tango in, they hesitate, 

and then they one-step from the floor. And one man in 

his day does many turns, his order having seven dances. 

At first the infant, compelling pa and ma to dance at- 
tendance through many a long and weary night. 

And then the whining school-boy, building his Castle 
Walking most unwillingly to school, then merrily trotting 
home. 

And then the youth, well knowing he who hesitates is 
lost, not only hesitates, but lingers on the floor, till, tangoing, 
he exits through the matrimonial door. 

And then the’ daring bridegroom, bravely waltzing to his 
unexpected doom. 

And then the poor deluded newly wed, dancing in differ- 
ent tune this time, for now he leads not in the dance, but, 
unresisting, learns to follow, and is led. 

And then the learned justice, with fair, round belly, and 
a ready quip, though barred himself forever from the dip, 
still loves to think on dancing themes. With spectacles on 
nose, and pouch on side, he sternly bids his luckless fellow- 
men to cultivate the Sing Sing lockstep and the glide. 

And then, last dance of all; slow music to this. The 
seventh dance is come; the dancers vanish one by one; the 
lights grow dim, and age alone stalks through the hall 
grapevining with eternity. And so—they hold the floor, 
until another day, the music starts again, and the dancers 
dance once more. Eli S. Wolbarst. 


The Decline in Back Yards 


= back yards what they used to be? Is there as 


much moral stamina in them as there was? A 
writer in the Haverhill, Mass., Gazette, suggests that the 
decline in their intimate simplicity is no longer an evidence 
of stability. 

The back yard is certainly not what it was. In cities 
it has become unnaturally compressed and sterilized. In 
the suburbs it has become so civically improved as no 
longer capable of inspiring real virtue. A non-incubator- 
born hen in a back yard is even now a relic of the past. 
Rugs are vacuum cleaned. Gooseberry bushes and quince 
trees are no longer en régle in the best back-yard circles. 
The rustic gate swings no more as an aid to Cupid. 

Will the back yard eventually be succeeded by the 
divorce court? 


“IN APPLE-PIE ORDER” 
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“Here comes an [ndian—the 


machine that evolved 
)?? 


motorcycle electricity! 


OF all departures made by the Indian for motor- 

cycle development, its 1914 electrical equipment 
has received the readiest and most extex.sive recogni- 
tion both in America and abroad. 


Behind this success is a story of more than twelve months’ 
engineering endeavor—research—deliberation — selection — 
test and costly experimentation, before the Engineering 
Department stamped its final O. K. on every minute 
mechanism and made this announcement. 


SFndian Motocycle 


for 1914—all standard models equipped with electric head light, electric 
tail light, electric signal and two sets of high amperage storage batteries. 


The Indian electric lighting system, especially, qualifies as 
the most advanced mode of illumination today for the 
motorcycle. It has been proven at all the cardinal points: 


—powerfulness —economy —convenience 
—reliability —accident resistance —wear 
Each battery is ample for 750 miles of night ridi: —cost of 
recharging is very small. The total electrical mechanism is 
rotected pele ge vibration and shock by the Cradle Spring 
rame and Fork—devices which play a large part in 
motorcycle electricity as evolved by the Indian. 


Write for 1914 catalog showing the electrically equipped models 


Hendee Manufacturing Co. 
808 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 


BRANCHES and SERVICE STATIONS:—Chicago Dallas Kansas City 
Minneapolis Denver San Francisco Atlanta 
Toronto Melbourne London 
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Mother Wasn’t Worried The Extreme 
“Not at all anxious. Just pinned my faith to that little wire rope 
and it got us home just lovely.” IRST BUSINESS MAN: Some 
Nothing like Basline Autowline to get you home when your motor > . 
won't. Nothing like it to pull a ditched car into the road or a stalled college girls went over my factory 
car to the top of a hill. : yesterday trying to learn some practical 
Basline Autowline ain 
“The Little Steel Rope With The Big Pull” ays ieee 
makes motoring morecertain. About 25 feet of pencil size, tough, — Seconp Business Man: Didn’t they 
flexible Yellow Strand wire rope—a flat coil,that goes under a , : : seat le, 5 
cushion. Ask your supply dealer about it now—before you need ANY know any practical facts: 
it. Sold everywhere. Price, east of Rocky{Mountains, $3.95. aN *“T should say they didn't. Why, 
FREE: Fine illustrated Autowline circular. Write for it. = . | ldn’t have been much more 
Broderick & Bascom Rope :Co. they couldn nave been uc ore 


809 N. Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. New York Office, 76C. Warren Street PUR hopelessly ignorant if they had been a 
Manufacturers of famous Yellow Strand Wire Rope 7 we) j } committee from Congress.” 
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Worse wl Worse | ] ‘* 7 el i Who Was 


HE situation in Colorado seems to 


be worse than we all thought. : : | 66 e 
We have been assuming there was real " e 1 t 
law out there before the Governor | tay UI \ 


came along and_ substituted martial 


law. But now that assumption seems 46 oo / DI Fo 
entirely too complimentary to our , 4 a 
Rocky Mountain friend. A deputy : , f f ie 


labor commissioner testified in Denver , Pe / cats , 

that “nothing is harder in that State bb, AY, 7 HEN this young girl—slipped far 

fj / from the world’s idea of virtue—her 

than to get anybody prosecuted for heart breaking with outraged love, 

anything”. Another witness declared sent a knife into the heart of the man— 

that “constitutional government hasn’t eer on her guilty—men called him 

eit i ae : are 

obtained in Colorado since Governor Tak aencina ae poo oc nmi 

Peabody sent State troops to Cripple 28 who sees only a faint line between the angel 

Creek in 1904”. and the sinner—O. Henry found the guilt 

Then another witness gave a little far back in another place—in the heart of a 

oe ce ; red-headed, unshaved, untidy party, who 

example of this kind of business by re- B?/. sat by his window and read, while his chil- 

lating how soldiers, stationed in front a: } dren played in the streets. Read it for your- 
2a8 self and judge. 





of the prisoner’s cell, kept the prisoner 


awake for five days and nights by yy 
throwing water on him and sticking : i 
him with bayonets. The United States ° 


Constitution was probably out to lunch 


when that cruel and unusual punish- Send coupon—without money—for 
ment was going on. 274 stories in 12 fine volumes— 


We waite he Gs eel al throbbing with life—with the life of 
: city streets and the life of the Far 


( olorado, but we are commencing to — ___ West plains—of the innocent shrink- 
feel just a wee bit sorry for her. ' ing with shame, of the guilty who joyously sin, of healthy and jolly fun, of laughter 
clear and sane—of the weaknesses pardoned b y love—and the unforgivable crime. 
Send for them all on approval. Send for them at once so you will get the 179 Kipling stories free 





Nite 


Mu 


Tue dealer in antiques was showing 


an old violin to a probable buyer. | 85,000 Own This Edition Already Pr sete Gedacton — 


“Yes,” he said, “ti i f historical i 
es e said, that 1s of historica ; . ene o 
, , . j From the few who snapped up the first edition Send Coupon and You Will Understand Why 
interest: that is the i-dentical fiddle at $125 a set before it was off the press, to the r . " 
; e entical _ fic Other Nations Are G Wild Over H 
Ne ich ath & asf Nigkete ee 85,000 who have eagerly sought the beautiful er Nations Are Going ver rim 
Nero played while Kome was burning: -* volumes offered you here — from the stylist why universities are planning tablets to his 
“Oh, that is a myth.” m= who sits among his books to the man on the memory; why text books of English Literature 
ae we street—this whole nation bows to O. Henrys— are including his stories; why colleges are dis- 
The dealer agreed, saying: hails him with love and pride our greatest _—_ cussing his place in literature: why theatrical 
writer of stories. ‘ Everybody has to have O. firms are vying for rights to dramatize his 
Henry—everybody who reads and loves books stories. 


OC 


ny 


“Yes, it is; and Myth’s name was on 
it, but it has got worn off.”—Tit-Bits. 


Fnéland:Holland Wie KIPLING FREE ~:~ 


Me NA 


= Review of Reviews 
And besides to get your prompt action we give you, free, Kip- = 30 Irving Place New 
Sh ling in six volumes—179 stories—the greatest he ever wrote— 5 Send me on approval, charges 
45 1 ort the red, red stories of fight and the keen blue stories of peace. 3 paid by you, O. Henry's works 


Travel by the . 
2v Id tops,. Also 
Stories Send No Money with the Coupon & ocaae eet of Kipling, 


FLUSHING MAIL ROUTE Long Send the books back—the whole 18—if they’re not the biggest. = pound in cloth. If I keep the 
2 the best you ever saw or read. Better than moving pictures— > books,I will remit $1 per month 
‘ P ‘ . Novels for these are permanent, real moving pictures of life. Better = for 15 months for the O. Henry set 

Day Service via Queenboro-Flushing. Night Serv- than classics, for these are the living stories of today, from only and retain the Kipling set 
ice via Folkestone-Flushing. Shortest Channel Cross- O. HENRY | Mandalay on China Bay to 34th Street and Broadway, and = without charge. Otherwise I will, 
ing. Largest Steamers. , 12 volumes bound in from Piccadilly to the Mexican border ranch. Sendthe > within ten days, return both sets at 

. , green silk cloth and coupon before it is too late. Get both sets shipped at once S your expense. 
Fast Tiseng Seovien between Louden and Prin- gold. Gold tops; illus- | 1"ee on approval. 
cipal Points in Northern an iddle Europe. - mn: mamaeiaeid 25c a week pays for O. Henry. The Kipling is free. Send 
Pract Boat-trains between Flushing and The trated; all 4 complete the coupon and put the 18 books on your library shel ves 
Hague, Amsterdam, Cologne, Hamburs, Berlin, stories; onelongnovel. and the new joy in your heart. 
Dresden, Vienna, Bale, Triest, etc. KIPLING _ Don’t wait till tomorrow and be sorry, Send coupon 
: . 6 volumes. 179 stories today and be glad. 

For time tables, rates and further particulars apply and poems; one long > 
to the American Agency of the Flushing Line and hows red silk cloth; REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. > ‘his beautiful 3{ leather edition of O. Heary 
Netherland State Rys. 334 Fifth Avenue, New York. gold tops. 30 Irving Place New York = costs only a ae cents more volume ‘and has 

= a favorite binding. or this luxuriow 
ma a LM binding, change above to $1.50 a mo. for 13 mos 
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The 
“*Youthever”’ 


rl 
“Youthever” 


ts a truly wonderful 


Skin Beautifier 


;for beautifying and cleansing your skin 
as well as removing all blemishes— 
—because it is 90 per cent. pure sulphur, 
which is reduced to a cream form (for the 
first time) by our 
own secret process. 

Use it simply like this—allow it to stay 
on your skin for about five minutes—mas- 
sage unnecessary—just | rinse off with 
clear, cold water. For sale only by 


The Ballford Chemical Co. 
334 Fifth Avenue New York City 


London: 4 The Pavement. Paris: 25 Rue Rivoli 
“ YOUTHEVER” 


| is made up in attractive glass container, and care- 
| fully packed in plain carton for mailing. Just send 
us $2.00 by check or P, O. money order. 


Compare it with other complexion aids 
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venience and safeguard—comfort without luxury 
a —delicious meals. 







“ Debauched ” 


fTHIS from a recent editorial in the 
New York World: 

Mr. Morgan was the dominating 
director while $200,000,000 of new 
capitalization was piled upon the New 
Haven; eventually to break the back 
of that prosperous property. Helpless 
stockholders have been robbed, a 
great railroad system has been bled 
white, the transportation facilities of 
the most populous section of the 
country have been crippled, govern- 
ment has been debauched, the laws 
of the United States have been 
violated, justice has been outraged— 
and all by clear, deliberate, well- 
planned and continuing purpose. 

We are now asked to believe that 
this was done without profit to the 
“insiders”, and that the men di- 
rectly responsible for the New 
Haven’s being bled white—the men 
who could have stopped the greatest 
as well as the smallest of these plun- 
dering transactions—were philanthro- 
pists and benefactors of society who 
all but ruined the property as a dis- 
interested contribution to the public 
welfare. 


“You can’t fool all the people all the 
time,” announced the investigator. 

“T know it,” replied the trust magnate. 
“There is plenty of profit.in fooling half 
of them half the time.” 

—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Of the North German Lloyd 
One Class (II) Cabin steamers. Every con- 
W : a 
of aeaaeen rite today for particulars 
5-weeks’ Vacation Tour to London, Paris and 
Berlin ineluding Rhine Trip fer $178.40 


Enclose 10c for copy ‘‘How to See Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland by P. G. L. Hilken. A comprehensive travel 
guide in condensed form—essential to the tourist. 

A. SCHUMACHER & CO., General Agents 
198 8S, Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 


All prospective travelers should know the un- 
usual facilities and low rates provided by the 
BALTIMORE-SOUTHAMPTON-BREMEN SERVICE 
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HIS season, “the simpler, the smarter,’ 


the decree of Fashion. 
above, with the plain-stitched tip invites attention 
by seeming to avoid it and has the “‘smartness’’ of ex- 


treme plainness. 


*“ARLINGTON”’ Corded-Tip Oxford—$4.50 


Russet Calf; semi-slender, receding toe; plain stitched toe cap (no perforations) 
with raised or ‘‘corded’’ effect between rows of tip stitching; broad shank; 
solidly planted heel; invisible eyelets; English cord lacese Expressly shaped and 
steadied to clasp the ankle and hug the heel. 


Exclusive Custom Styles 
$4 and up 


There are 100 Exclusive Regal Stores and 900 Accredited 
Write for our Spring Style Book—it’s free. 


Regal Agents. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


264 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Also available in Black Calf. 











Too Much 


We know that very few of the 
children who learn writing in our 
schools will ever reach any greater 
literary distinction than the compo- 
sition of a good letter. But we do 
not, therefore, give up teaching them 
to write. Neither should we fail to 
teach children painting merely be- 
cause we know that only one or two 
million will ever get beyond the 
pleasures and appreciations of the 
amateur.—Richard C. Cabot, in 
“What Men Live By”. 


But where is the line to be drawn? 
On that principle you wouldn’t 
stop anywhere. The President of 
Clark said he met a man in France 
who had devoted his life to the study 
of a muscle in the leg of a frog. 
He thought it was the best thing any 
man could do. Why not introduce 
such a course into our schools? 
Isn’t that idea what is the matter 
with our school system at present? 
Ought it not be called the Know 
Nothing System? 
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There Is Beauty 
In Every 















OWEVER beauti- 

ful you may be, you 

cannot afford to 
neglect your skin. How- 
ever plain you may be, 
you should not miss the 
possibilities for beauty 
and skin health in the 
regular use of 


Ingrams 
Milkweed 


Cream 


50c and $1.00 oil 
at Drug Stores } 
Preserves Good Complexions 
—lmproves Bad Complexions 

Its yse overcomes skin disorders and sallowness, as 
well as undue redness, sunburn and freckles. 

Send us 2c postage to cover the cost of mailing and re- 
ceive free a sample of Milkweed Cream, of Velveola Sou- 
veraine, of Ingram’s Rouge, also Zodenta Tooth Powder. ~ 

Frederick F. Ingram Company i 
Established 1885 f 

Windsor, Can. 38 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S. A. 
Ingram's Velveola Souveraine Face Powder } 
is Powdered Perfeciion for the Complexion. Four 4} 
shades; pink, white, flesh and brunette. Price, 50c at 
drug stores or by mail, postpaid. 

















In Touch With the World’s 
Progress 





Are you—? 
Yes, surely— 
But ARE you—? 


Do you really KNOW about the 
big things which are shaping the 
world’s progress—which are rev- 
olutionizing industry —overcom- 
ing disease—changing the world’s 
geography and the commercial 
relationship of nations—the big 
things happening everywhere? 
No—but who does—? 

The man who readsSCIENTIFIC san . 
AMERICAN knows—and he cee mE 


profits by his knowledge—com- 
mercially and culturally. 


aun ae nce 
Problem of Our Navy—U. The Battle-Ship Strength 
Necessary to Guarantee Peace 

















He can explain one of his business 

problems—the solution of which he found in the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, or he can discuss the present naval problem from 
the broad standpoint of the nation’s international policies. 


152 recognized authorities, in as many parts of the globe, or- 
respondents of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN —are seeking out 


and recording information of value to him. 


Stop a minute and think what this information and knowledge 
would mean to you. Then remember that as a subscriber the 
advice of these men is at your disposal. 


15,000 letters of inquiry a year is the average number received and 
answered gratis by the Editors of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


You, as an active man, whether engaged in manufacturing—a profession or 
business will find SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN of help. It will give you information 
which you could not otherwise obtain without great trouble and expense. 


A yearly subscription (52 numbers) costs $3.00. 
By mentioning this advertisement when sending your check, you will receive in 


addition and without extra charge, the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN REFERENCE 
BOOK—the price of which is $1.50. 


Address : MUNN & COMPANY, Inc. 
361 Broadway, NEW YORK Peoples Gas Bldg., CHICAGO 


Mention Life 


vat Ot 











PETER J. CAREY, PRINTER 








THE FAMILY SKELETON 





Books Received. 


Arthur Rackham’s Book of Pictures. 
(Century Co. $4.00.) 

Tennis for Girls, by Miriam Hall. (A. 
M. Robertson, San Francisco, Calif. 75 
cents. ) 

The Shadow of Aetna, by Louis V. 
Ledoux. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

A Great Thinker, by M. W. Haseltine. 
(Published by the Rotch Trustees, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) 

Arrows in the Gale, by Arturo Giovan- 
nitti. (Hillacre Bookhouse, Riverside, 
Conn. $1.00.) 

The World Almanac and Encyclopedia 
for 1914. (Press Publishing Co. 25 
cents. ) . 

Women and Morality. (The Laurentian 
Publishers, Chicago, Ill. $1.00.) 

The Path of Life. Compiled from the 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Phila., Pa.) 

Training the Dog, by Robert S. Lem- 
mon. (McBride, Nast & Co. 75 cents.) 

Quick Action, by Robert W. Chambers. 
(D. Appleton & Co — $1.30.) 

The Opal Pin, by Rufus Gillmore. (D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.35.) 

Limelight, by Horace Wyndham. (John 
Richmond, Ltd., London, England.) 

The First Step, by Eliza Orne White. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.10.) 

George Hamilton. Perkins, Commodore 
U. S. N., by Carroll Storrs Alden. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.50.) 

Barnabetta, by Helen R. Martin. (Cen 
tury Co. $1.30.) 

Little’ Essays in Literature and Life. 
(Century Co. $1.25.) 

The Things He Wrote to Her, by 
Richard Wightman. (Century Co. 60 
cents. ) 

The Congress Woman, by Isabel Gor- 
don Curtis. (Browne & Howell Co., 
Chicago, Ill. $1.35.) 

Abraham Lincoin, by Mary H. Wade. 
(R. G. Badger, Boston, Mass.) 













































Ss PRICE 25 CENTS 
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. | Vogue’s Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes 


7 Now that the time for buying new clothes is Many pages in the Smart Fashions for Limi- 
by at hand, Vogue’s value is at its greatest. A com- ted Incomes Number are devoted to her who 
60 plete guide to the Spring wardrobe of individu- must dress fashionably at moderate cost. ‘Those 
* ality, distinction, correctness, is the new Vogue hats, gowns, and accessories of this season which 
Mo. now on sale—a guide that not only furnishes can be relied upon to hold their style for months to 

valuable ideas but saves costly failures. come are illustrated and described in this Vogue. 
ide. 


‘+E NOW ON SALE — Vogue Dated April 15—NOW ON SALE 
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Compare a three or four year old BaKer with 
any other electric of equal age. Then you 
will better appreciate why, in the Baker, 
novel short-lived features have always been 


subordinated to all-around structural quality. 


April 16, 1914 

















